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A PEDIGREE IN PAWN. 



CHAPTER I. 

in open rebellion. 
" Uncle !" 

** Ah, Glorina, dear love, good-morning. You 
have ridden over on your bicycle?" 

Miss Glorina thrust her hands into her pockets 
and jingled a bunch of keys impatiently. 

** To see you — yes. And uncle, don*t add hypo- 
crisy to evil-doing. I'm not your dear love. You 
hate me. I know it." 

** My dear, dear love !" 

** There it is again. Don't protest and don't 
prevaricate. It is useless, because I shall believe 
nothing." 

** Glorina, really, you are too downright." 

[9] 
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" Prevaricate ! I repeat the word. You have 
quite exhausted my patience. If you were a young 
man — if you were Guy, one might understand. 
But a red-nosed old man of fifty. Oh, it*s unbear- 
able !" 

Sir John Mariner fluttered his hand in feeble ex- 
postulation, but Glorina's steely glance drove him 
back to the refuge of his newspaper. 

" The Pink Un /" cried Miss Glorina, snatching 
the paper from his hand. " Ugh ! The vulgar 
sheet ! I must ask you to deny yourself its pleas- 
ures for a few moments. It is necessary that we 
come to an understanding — absolutely.'* 

Sir John dolefully twirled his thumbs. 

** Certainly, my love, certainly.*' 

*'Then will you tell me, uncle, why you have 
broken your promise again ?'* 

" My promise, love ?" Sir John tapped his fore- 
head gently. ** If you would be less vague, my 

pet." 

" That is it ; you prevaricate and hedge as usual. 
I refer to that promise — that solemn promise — you 
made to my brother, Captain Horatio St. Man- 
ners-Jones. Uncle, I demand an answer in the 
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name of my brother who is unavoidably absent 
serving his country in India : why have you broken 

that agreement ?'* 

" Broken, Glorina love ?" queried the baronet, 
nervously. *' Really, I — ah — repeat, you are vague, 
my pet, very vague/' 

Miss Glorina controlled ■ her temper with diffi- 
culty. 

" I will be more clear. It is not two years since 
my father died. You remember that, I trust?** 

" Quite so,*' agreed the baronet. 

** Fortunately he left my brother and myself 
abundantly provided for." 

*'So I surmised, love. My esteemed brother-in- 
law was an excellent man of business. If he had 
but seen fit to be more generous as regards myself, 
no doubt I could sing his praises as an ironmonger 
with greater enthusiasm.'* 

** I would at least respect the dead, uncle," cried 
Miss Glorina, indignantly. ** Again your memory 
is strangely clouded. You forget ; he could not 
trust you. You had quite forfeited his confidence. 
After his death there were found notes of yours — ** 

" A mere trifle, love,*' interrupted the baronet 
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hurriedly. " A hundred or two, perhaps.*' Sir 
John waved his handkerchief. 

** A mere trifle P* Miss Glorina glowered down 
on her uncle wrathfuUy. ** Several thousands, if 
you please. But to resume. You were a bachelor. 
You had no son. However you might have wished 
it otherwise, my brother happened to be your next 
of kin and was therefore heir to the estates. Is 
that less vague ?** 

"Quite so, love.' 

" Had it been in your power you would have 
sold the property long ago. But it was of course 
entailed. With what shameful and reckless selfish- 
ness you mortgaged the lands, sold off the timber, 
in fact everything that could be converted into cash 
to pay your racing debts, I need not state. But my 
brother watched your selfish vandalism with alarm. 
When he came into his property — two years ago — 
you were about to strip the north drive of the 
magnificent old oaks that had been its glory for 
three hundred years.'* 

** I had to live,*' declared the baronet, sulkily. 

** So that when he had in vain appealed to mo- 
tives of common decency, he had recourse to an- 
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other argument. You were in the strictest straits, 
financially. The timber would net you a few 
hundreds at the most. In a few months you would 
be as badly off. Very well. My brother agreed 
to pay you an annuity of four thousand pounds.'' 

"A modest stipend, my love," interrupted the 
baronet. 

**You named the sum," replied his niece angniy. 
** That annuity has been paid you quarterly with- 
out delay. Captain Horatio St. Manners- Jones 
has kept his part of the agreement faithfully. 
Have you kept yours?'* 

Sir John maintained a discreet silence. 

" On the contrary, you have continually broken 
it. But I have been on the watch. Three times I 
have discovered that you have cut down timber 
and mortgaged acres (that my brother has re- 
deemed)." 

Her uncle coughed delicately. 

" Really, pet, if you would be less prolix." 

** I shall be brief — quite to the point/' answered 
his niece, grimly. '* The railway people are cut- 
ting down timber in the Cothelstone Copse. They 
declare you have sold the trees to them." 
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** Impudent scoundrels !" muttered the baronet. 

" Only yesterday you mortgaged six acres of the 
Cherry Farm. You must have known that I should 
find it out. It was inevitable. It was a most dis- 
honest thing to do. I told you last time that I 
should punish any such proceedings that came to 
my notice. I shall keep my word.** 

The baronet looked anxious. 
/x" Captain Horatio St. Manners-Jones has given 
me full instructions. I act with his authority. I 
am to pay you your annuity — the quarterly pay- 
ment is due to-day — deducting a sum sufficient to 
redeem the acres you have mortgaged. Here, 
then, is a cheque for your quarterly payment, less 
three hundred and fifty pounds.*' 

The crest-fallen baronet gazed at the cheque, 
genuinely alarmed. 

" Glorina, really, I must protest. Am I a 

pauper ? Oh ! Really ! Glorina, my love, I beg — " 
Miss Glorina pulled on her gloves complacently. 

** Expostulations, uncle, are useless. I have 
warned you repeatedly ; you have seen fit to take 
no heed. Very well. I think we shall find my re- 
monstrances at last effective. If not, the Captain 
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will have recourse to the law. I bid you a good- 
morning, dear unclt^." 

Sir John Mariner, impoverished baronet, watched 
Miss Glorina mount her bicycle and ride down the 
smooth road of the park in sullen silence. Then 
he crushed the cheque in his waistcoat pocket and 
scowled at the remains of his very late breakfast. 

** Oh the vixen ! Three-fifty less ! And I 
dropped a cool two hundred at the Goodwood, 
ril marry! I'll spite her ! I'll spite that psalm- 
singing brother of hers ! Three-fifty less ! Oh 
Lord. Oh Lord !*' 

A young man leaped through the open window. 

** Hello, uncle ! I've seen you more cheerful. 
Feel chippy, eh ? Liver out of order ? Smoking 
too much ? Or have you seen the devil ?" 

** Aye, in petticoats, my boy." 

** Ha, ha ! I'll wager two to one dear love Glo- 
rina has been here again, eh ? Ha, ha, ha !" 

" That's right. Laugh away, you graceless 
young puppy. If you hadn't put me up to it, I 
shouldn't have done it. Three hundred and fifty 
less. Oh Lord, what a bondage I I won't endure 
it." 
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** Well, well, what's up, revered uncle mine ?" 
** Glorina's deducted from my quarterly pay- 
ment three hundred and fifty pounds to redeem 
the six acres of the Cherry Farm that we mort- 
gaged/ 

The Hon. Guy Tifton slapped his uncle sympa- 
thetically on the back. 

" Poor old boy. The Israelites couldn't make 
bricks without straw, and you can't live without 
money. Of course not. It's a beastly shame." 

" And she has made me send the last of the 
hunters to the block. Glorina says I'm too old 
for hunting and it's expensive." 

The Hon. Guy drummed his fingers on the table 
and whistled thoughtfully. 

** And how she nags and lectures me ! Three 
hundred and fifty less. And Glorina says " 

"Confound it, sir, you'll drive me crazy with 
that drivelling whine of what Glorina says. Uncle, 
I've told you a thousand times ; you aren't tied to 
your niece's apron-strings, are you ?" 

** But, my dear nephew, she holds the purse 
strings. There's the rub." 

" That's true. And if I were to show you how 
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you could snap your fingers in dear love Glorina's 
face, would you thank me ?" 

" But the cash, Guy, the cash ?" cried the baronet 
anxiously. 

"And still have a pocketful of guineas !" 

" Show me how, Guy," entreated the delighted 
baronet. 

" The remedy is simple enough. In a word : 
skip." 




" Skip !" faltered the baronet. " You— you 
don't mean to do anything too bad, I hope.'' 

"Skip." repeated the Hon. Guy, decisively, 
" To the States," 
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" Eh, the States ? Not to emigrate, Guy ?*' 
** Emigrate ! Hardly. I can scarcely imagine 
you, dear uncle, earning your daily bread by the 

sweat of your brow. No, no ; simply a change of 

• >♦ 
air. 

** But my health is really very good," remon- 
strated Sir John. 

*' Hunting !" 

•'Eh? Hunting?" 

** Big game.** 

**Thisisan unusual method of escaping from 
dear love Glorina's clutches. Hunting ! You 
mean grizzlies and buffaloes ?" 

" Relations," answered the Hon. Guy, coolly. 

The uncle puffed out his cheeks and stared. 

" Surprised, eh ? You didn't know that we had 
any darling cousins or nice aunties in the States, 
who speak through their noses and wear diamonds 
in the morning ?" 

" Guy, you young dog, what are you talking 
about r 

'* Well, poor old hen-pecked unkey-punkey, how 
d'ye like the notion of flying from the sharp tongue 
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of dear love Glorina to the arms of this foreign 
aunt of ours?'* 

" Confound you, Guy, I have no aunt in the 
States, and your grandmother knows better what 
you are talking about than I do/* 

" Her name's Mariner." 

'' Pooh, that's nothing." 

" She has your crest on the panel of her carriage." 

'' Eh ?" 

** Your genealogical tree hangs on her library 
walls." 

•* The deuce you say !" 

** Fact, sir, I assure you. Wyndam — he pulled 
stroke in my boat at Eton — he's out in Canada — 
the army, you know — Wyndam writes to me that 
he's seen the crest, knows her name's Mariner, and 
has heard all about the pedigree." 

*• Most extraordinary," murmured the baronet. 

** I've got the letter here somewhere." The Hon. 
Guy Tifton produced a crumpled letter from his 
coat pocket. ** Here yare. No ; let me sec. 
Um-um-er-er. Oh yes. Now : 

*' * And I say, Tifton, do you see your uncle 
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much ? I mean the old sporting chap — that infernal 
liar — 



> >» 



*• Guy/* roared the baronet. 

** Beg your pardon, uncle ?" said the nephew, 
looking at Sir John with the most guileless expres- 
sion imaginable. 

" That was a scurrilous epithet, sir." 

"What epithet?" Guy pretended to scan the 
letter industriously. *' Oh, you are referring to the 
word*liar/ My dear uncle, you didn't suppose he 
meant you, did you ?" 

'* Who else, sir?" demanded Sir John, suspi- 
ciously. 

** By Jupiter, it isn't clear is it ? But yourself ? 
Impossible. Everybody knows you arc a pillar of 
truth, sir." 

**Go on, you young puppy," said the baronet, 
sternly, very red in the face. 

The lion. Guy resumed his reading of the letter, 
grinning broadly. 

*' * Was in New York last week. Not going to 
tell you anything about the city ; you can read 
that in the cyclopedias. But I never heard that 
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you had relatives in America. Perhaps you don't 
know it yourself. At any rate, I discovered one. 
A carriage was standing outside the Waldorf — 
swagger hotel on Fifth Avenue, you know — and 
*pon my word and honor, old man, your uncle's 
crest was blazoned on the panel. Of course I was 
interested. I made enquiries. She was a Mariner 
— Miss Charlotte Mariner. More than that, I found 
out — it wasn't difficult — that she has your uncle's 
pedigree and coat-of-arms. All the family tradi- 
tions. Crazy over 'em. But she's rich as Croesus 
and has a stunning country seat on the Hudson — 
big river, you know, near New York. And how's 
Jenny?' Ahem, I think that's all, sir." 

"And it's enough," said the baronet indig- 
nantly. ** Why, I never heard of such vulgar ef- 
frontery. To steal my crest is bad enough in all 
conscience. But my pedigree, my family his- 
tory !" 

The Hon. Guy lighted a cigarette and looked at 
his uncle contemptuously. 

" Gad, sir, have you no insight ?" 

'* Insight ?" repeated Sir John. " No ; I have no 
insight to recognize *' 
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'*A cousin? An aunt? Then uncle, you are 
duller than I thought you." 

** Now, Guy, you are going" to get me into mis- 
chief,** said the baronet nervously, walking up and 
down the room. *' But I won't listen. I won't, I 
tell you. I had quite as much trouble with that 
mortgage as I care about at present.** 

The nephew picked up his hat and stretched 
himself. 

"Very well, sir, good-morning, but don't say I 
never tried to help you escape from Glorina. 
That's all.** 

" But I fail to see the remedy,** said the baronet, 
curiously. 

" I thought it clear,** answered the other, look- 
ing at his watch. " Didn't Wyndam say that she 
was as rich as Croesus, and an old maid." 

** You wouldn't have me marry her ?" entreated 
the uncle. That would be out of the frying-pan 
into the fire.'* 

" Oh, you might do worse. But she*s probably 
no spring chicken. I wasn*t referring to that, 
though. Hang it all, sir — old, rich, eccentric — 
isn*t that a mine to work ? Doesn't it suggest 
possibilities?" 
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The uncle looked at his nephew, fascinated. 

** Dear love Glorina bullies you, doesn*t she ? 
I. O. U's inconveniently pressing. Why not a 
little sea-voyage ? Cheap and beneficial, I'm sure. 
Then a cousin or an aunt, as the case may be — 
depends upon the age, you kno\N — to visit. A 
delicate instrument to be played upon. Pride 
touched — incidentally, pocket touched. Result, 
exquisite music — dollars and greenbacks. Cad, 
sir, if you only knew it, your fortune's made.*' 

*' But how ? I fail to see the means, Guy." 

'* I thought myself clear. There's no doubt of 
it, uncle, you are growing old and dull. And to 
think that once your wit was as keen as Glorina's 
tongue. Too bad, too bad !" 

" You mean that I should demand some — 
ahem — indemnity — consideration, for the use of 
my coat-of-arms and pedigree ?" 

" I thought you would get the idea." 

** In short, my pedigree is to be for rent. In 
pawn, so to speak." 

'* Exactly. And you collect back interest — a 
Shylock's usury." 

** Ha, ha I But the means, Guy, the means ?" 
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** Oh, I leave that to your ingenuity, sir.' 

"I begin to understand,*' cried Sir John, rub- 
bing his hands, his ephemeral scruples taking 
quickly to flight. " Fm to scare her a bit — be 
fierce — threaten the law and all that, eh ?" 

"Exactly, dear uncle. And in the meanwhile, 
when you are gone, perhaps it would be a good 
plan to arouse dear love Glorina's curiosity a bit. 
Uncle says a hunting trip to the States. / drop 
rumors of marriage. Result, Glorina frantic." 

** Magnificent ! And, you young rascal,* you 
shall have half of what I get. By the Lord Harry, 
you shall.*' 

** So kind of you, dear uncle. But I believe I'd 
sooner have a pony now. A bird in the hand, you 
know. Well, it's decided ? You visit Aunt Char- 

lotte r 

" By the next steamer. You shall have the 
pony. And Guy, you young puppy, don't forget 
to scare dear love Glorina and that stingy brother 
of hers out of their wits with the marriage rumor. 
What a head you've got, my boy. If only you 
were my heir, instead of that psalm-singing Jones, 
the ironmonger's son.' 
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CHAPTER 11. 

THE INVASION. 

**I don't see Miss Marriner here/' said little 
Miss Gossip, who had returned to Clifton-on-the- 
Hudson after many years. 

It was an afternoon reception (no men — cakes 
and tea). 

*' Mercy, she is never seen anywhere now," an- 
swered little Miss Tattle. 

** My dear, you astonish me. Ten years ago she 
was at once the social leader and the idol of the vil- 
lage.'* 

" That was before she set up her own idol, and 
fell prostrate before it, and worshipped it with un- 
holy zeal." 

** If," said Miss Gossip, reminiscently, (she had 
not paid strict heed to what her friend had said) 
"the Prince of Wales sets the fashions for Pica- 
dil y, my dear, certainly Miss Marriner used to set 
them for Clifton. Her wide and hospitable door- 
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way was the Mecca for every aspirant to social 
distinction." 

"That is true/* agreed Miss Tattle, with a re- 
gretful sigh. "Whom she received, none of us 
dared to reject.** 

" Certainly not. Why, I declare to you, my 
dear, that had she seen fit to take an afternoon 
walk in Clifton, escorted by a Zulu chief in neglige 
and war-paint, all the little boys would have 
doffed their caps to him as a matter of course." 

" And they wouldn't have dared to giggle, 
either." 

" On the contrary, all of us would have been 
eager to invite the chief to our garden parties." 

"And how just she was! She never abused her 
power." 

" Never snubbed her rector because hers were 
the most liberal contributions to foreign missions." 

" Never patronized the worthy poor because her 
turkeys were the fattest they enjoyed at Christ- 



mas." 



" Simply to be worthy was to merit her regard." 
" Do you remember how she invited the carpen- 
ter's son to her Sunday dinners ?" 
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" Precisely. Because he was working his way 
through Harvard." 

" And never noticed that he sipped his soup 
from the end of his spoon, with more enjoyment 
than decorum." 

** An admirable and kindly spirit, indeed. So 
democratic and so really aristocratic ! And now 
tell me why she is seen no more at the social af- 
fairs of Clifton ?" 

'*She turns up her nose at all of us." 

"My dear!" 

"Yes; it seems she has discovered that she 
IS the cousin of an English nobleman. She calls 

herself an Englishwoman now." 

"The idea!" 

"She out-Englishes the English, I assure you. 
She has bobbed her horses' tails ; shaved off her 
coachman's whiskers ; built a high stone wall 
around her estate. Her crest is engraved on her 
cups and saucers — even her postal cards." 

''My dear r 

"She would suffer martyrdom rather than fly 
the Stars and Stripes from her flag-pole on the 
Fourth of July." 
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** Oh," cried little Miss Gossip, deeply shocked. ' 
(She was a member of the Society of Colonial 
Dames.) ** What treason !" 

** Shall we discuss her further?" asked Miss Tat- 
tle, contemptuously. 

" Certainly not. The traitorous old woman. I 
am sure 1 am very glad the people of Clifton no 
longer ask her anywhere socially. But it is sad 
that she should so lose the estimation of her fellow 
towns-people, my dear — very sad.*' 

Such was the fall of Miss Charlotte Marriner. 

Now the Devil tempts us — poor, weak creat- 
ures that we are — in many ways. Six thousand 
years ago, he wriggled his devious way into the 
Garden of Eden and tempted our mother Eve with 
an apple. He entered the peaceful household of 
Miss Marriner in the disguise of a letter. 

It had appeared to be a very ordinary letter. 

To her unsuspecting glance it had differed from 
the half dozen others that lay beside her breakfast- 
plate simply in the fact that it bore a foreign post- 
mark and that the wax with which it was sealed 
was stamped with a pretentious crest. 
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She gave the seductive 
crest to her three year 
old niece Barbara. In a 
feminineflutter of excite 
ment and curiosity she 
scanned the post mark 
through her lorgnette 
Whom did she know m 
London ? 

She studied the writ 
ing. She held the letter 
to the hght. She turned 
it upside down. At length, her curiosity 
stimulated, she broke the seal. 
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II, Great Bear Street. London, W. C, 

June2T, 1883. 
Miss Charlotte Marriner, 

Madame : — Certain prominent American fam- 
ilies have of late manifested a natural interest in 
tracing out what relationship they may have with 
the English branch of the family of like name ; 
and more esp: cially, in procuring an accurate gen- 
ealogical chart of their descent, thus entitling them 
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to the legitimate use of the family coat-of-arms 
(provided that the family are possessed of such). 
That this information may be precise and reliable, 
it is customary to employ an expert of skill and 
experience, having ready access to whatever docu- 
ments may be necessary. Should yuu feel any 
interest on this subject, it will give mc pleasure to 
hear from you. I beg to refer you to the Rev. 
Wilson Land, of St. Edmunds the Martyr, 2 
Chaplain Inn's Court, and to Lawrence Coulson, 
Esq., one of the curators of the British Museum. 
Believe me lo be, 

My dear Madame, 

Very respectfully yours, 
Stewart Shephard, M. A., F. R. G. S. etc. 

Had she consigned this letter to the waste-basket, 
together with the advertisement of a young-ladies' 
school, the circular of a stock-broker, and the re- 
ceipt of her butcher, she would have saved herself 
many dollars and a great deal of humiliation. But 
she did not consign it to the w^aste-basket. Meta- 
phorically speaking, she fondled the serpent in her 
bosom. In other words, she put the letter in her 
pocket. 
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A dozen times that day the seductive letter was 
read. With each reading it seemed the clearer 
that a coat-of-arms was necessary to her complete 
• happiness and respectability. 

Of course she had ancestors. One of them had 
commanded his regiment at the Battle of Saratoga, 
and she could point to the tomb-stone of her great 
grandfather in the village cemetery. She had 
hitherto felt a modest pride that one of her ances- 
tors, a John Marriner, had been an intimate friend 
of William Penn. 

But these meager records of a sombre Puritan 
past paled beside the splendors of the genealogical 
tree that, to her ardent fancy, waved its lofty 
branches, gorgeous with multi-hued blossoms of 
crowns and coronets. 

A crest ! A pedigree ! A coat-of-arms 

Her fancy was a-flame. All night long she 
dreamed of gules and tinctures, lions rampant and 
lions couchant ; and when she arose in the morning, 
she wrote (while yet in her wrapper) to the learned 
antiquarian authorizing him to resurrect for her 
such of her English ancestors as were eminently re- 
spectable and were possessed of armorial bearings. 
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In due time they came. There Was not a 
plebeian butcher or a tradesman among them. All, 
all were gentlemen with a goodly company of 
knights and lords. What valorous deeds had they 
not wrought ? What romance had not been 
theirs ? A glorious ancestry ! A pedigree as 
long as her arm ! And for one hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

It demanded sacrifices, however, did this haughty 
pedigree. 

In the first place, it refused to tolerate any 
minor differences in orthography. It insisted that 
the surname be spelled with only one r. If her 
grandfather and her great-grandfather had spelled 
it with two rs, so much the worse for them. 
Boldly she struck out the r. She had no intention 
of permitting so paltry a matter as a letter or so 
to stand between her and glory. 

One relative only there was to object, with the 
exception of the orphan niece Barbara, who was 
too young to care if it were spelled with fifty rs. 
But this only relative expressed strong disap- 
proval and even contempt at the tampering with 
the spelling of an honored American cognomen. 
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Miss Mariner (observe the one r) despaired of 
bribing her Quaker cousin with gaudy armorial 
bearings. Nor did she attempt to reason with his 
prosaic soul. John Marriner dealt in leather and 
could not be expected to understand. Therefore, 
to save both note-paper and her temper, she con- 
veniently quarrelled with him and forgot his very 
existence. 

Thus, as little Miss Gossip had aptly remarked, 

the social leader of Clifton had fallen prostrate be- 
fore her idol and worshipped it. She traced out 
and mastered all the intricacies of her pedigree. 
She could prove with ingenuity and beyond a cavil 
of a doubt the precise relationship that existed be- 
tween herself and the present Sir John Mariner of 
Mariner Hall. And the transformation of the 
commonplace monogram C. M. on the panel of 
her carriage into the crest of a demi-mermaid ris- 
ing from the sea, was not more pronounced than 
the moral change in her heart. Miss Marriner, the 
amiable old lady of Quaker ancestry and philan- 
thropic impulses, became Miss Mariner, the aristo- 
cratic, blue-blooded desc( ndant of a long line of 
baronets. 
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One evening she was telling Barbara of her great 
ancestors. 

" Burke on the English Peerage was opened at 
Mariner, p. 283 — 

" MARINER :— Sir John. Descended from the 
old family of Mariner, which was of historic im- 
portance in the time of the early kings and had 
summons to parliament as early as 1365. 

"ARMS: — Quarterly, first and third, martlet 
gules; second and fourth argent, lions, • ducally 
crowned. Supported by two mermaids with look- 
ing-glasses. 

** CREST : — A demi-mermaid rising from the 
sea. 

" MOTTO : — Magnas est Veritas et praevalebit. 
" SEAT : — Mariner Hall, County Somerset. 
City house, Picadilly, 25, Full Moon Street. 
Clubs, Carlton and Conservative.'* 

** What does magmis est Veritas et prcEvalebit 
mean, auntie ?" demanded Barbara, spelling out 
the words laboriously. 

*' It means, child, that truth is mighty and it will 
prevail. Oh, I do trust, Barbara, that you will 
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grow up a noble woman, worthy of your great 
kinsman,** said Aunt Charlotte soberly. 

*'Is he so very much better than other men," 
asked Barbara who was now thirteen but still not 
old enough to understand, ** because he is good or 
because his name is in that big, red book ?'* 

" He is better than other men because he is a 
stainless knight who can do no wrong — the truest 
gentleman that ever lived." 

" Why can't he do any wrong, auntie ?** asked 
sceptical Barbara. *' Wasn't he ever spanked ?** 

But before Aunt Charlotte could answer that 
delicate question, the footman brought in a card 
on a huge silver salver. 

It was growing dark, and Aunt Charlotte had 
mislaid her glasses. Barbara read the name aloud 
in her piping treble voice : 

Sir John Mariner, Bart, 

Mariner Hall, 
Somerset. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A DRAWN BATTLE. 

As Sir John had walked slowly up the drive- 
way, he had looked about him approvingly. He 
noticed the close-clipped lawns, the substantial 
coach-house, the roomy stables, the well-planned 
conservatories. These evidences of wealth and re- 
finement put him in an excellent humor and quite 
unfitted him for the disagreeable task of terroriz- 
ing into abject and servile submission a maiden 
lady, who had (perhaps innocently) appropriated 
his noble name and his pedigree, and by this means 
delicately extracting the sinews of war with which 
to set his niece, Miss Glorina St. Manners-Jones at 
defiance. 

.But had Sir John known it. Aunt Charlotte had 
no inclination in the world to be terrorized. Of 
course she had been surprised at his unheralded 
arrival — even alarmed. Doubtless he had come to 
demand explanations of things. He had come to 
sneer at her pretensions — perhaps to bluster. 
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Very well, let him sneer, let him bluster. She 
would meet him boldly. A crisis was at hand. 
Either she was forever to enjoy the extreme felic- 
ity of putting her relationship on a substantial 
basis or to return to the traditions of her Quaker 
ancestry. There could be no middle course. 
Tact, imagination, courage, and a ready tongue 
were the weapons she required ; and these were 
the weapons she wielded deftly enough. 

So that while Sir John was seated in the drawing- 
room, crouching, so to speak, like a tiger, to spring 
on his defenceless prey, Miss Mariner swept ma- 
jestically down the winding stairway, her skirts 
bristling with dignity and self-respect. Hauteur 
tipped her nose at precisely the right angle of dis- 
dain and condescension. She advanced on her 
visitor like some imperious swan — of fifty. 

Sir John was -taken by surprise. He had ex- 
pected the lamb. Behold the lioness. The aggres- 
sive rustle of her skirts disconcerted him. The dis- 
dainful elevation of the nose embarrassed him. 

Aunt Charlotte advanced confidently. She held 
out both her hands in gracious welcome. 

" At last, then. Sir John, you have found me !*' 
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The baronet started with surprise and indigna- 
tion. He put both his hands bcliind his back. He 
tried to look haughty and arrogant as a Mariner 
should look. But he wished he had reached a lit- 
tle higher than the shoulder of the insolent usurper 
of his pedigree, and he was somehow conscious 
that she was gazing fixedly at his nose (unfortun- 
ately very red). 

** You have been in America long?** pursued his 
hostess, languidly sinking in a deep chair. ** I fear, 
dear Sir John, that you find us sadly crude.** 

** Dear Sir John !** Confound her impudence. 
Such assurance ! He could scarcely believe his 
ears. 

" I have just arrived, madame,*' he answered 
ferociously. 

'* Indeed ! And you come to see poor me at 
once ? How good of you !" 

Aunt Charlotte smiled radiantly. 

" On business,** answered the baronet gruffly. 

** On business,** echoed Aunt Charlotte, dis- 
mayed. *' Dear Sir John, please, please spare me, 
at least until after dinner. Do you know I feared 
you had all quite forgotten me over there in Eng- 
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land, because I am so unfortunate as to live on this 
side of the Atlantic." 

** On business, madame/' repeated Sir John me- 
chanically. Her assurance baffled him. 

** It is some horrid litigation, then,** said Aunt 
Charlotte fretfully. *'A deed that needs my sig- 
nature, or a paltry estate that is to be divided. I 
hoped that you had at last drifted to my doors 
because we are relations — because the same blood 
flows in our veins.'* 

She regarded him mournfully. 

Sir John was speechless. Could it be possible 
that she actually imagined herself to be a ** Mari- 
ner!** 

** I do hope that none of the family are ill ?** 
Aunt Charlotte rose in her great anxiety. " Not 
deaf Lady Mariner ?'* 

* She has been dead, madame, these ten years,** 
roared the exasperated knight. 

Sir John referred to his mother; Aunt Charlotte 
to the wife. 

** I should have remembered,'* she said calmly. 

** And the heir, he is well ?" 

"At last accounts, madame. And now, per- 
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haps you will be good enough to permit me to ask 
a question or two myself ?*' 

He put his hands on his knees and leaned for- 
ward, threateningly. 

" With pleasure," assented Aunt Charlotte, 
gaily. 

She was undismayed, but she braced herself, 
alert for the crisis she felt sure to be coming, and 
watched the baronet warily. 

** Of course, you wish to learn of my poor father 
— he was your cousin — I think I am right? of 
Barbara, my niece, the only descendant beside 
myself, living at present in America. I shall sat- 
isfy your curiosity; relate all the family traditions 
we cherish so fondly ; show you how, during these 
many years of our exile, we have revered them. 
Even Barbara knows enough of heraldry to de- 
scribe the coat-of-arms.*' 

Aunt Charlotte pointed to the open ** Burke." 

*• The first question I wish to ask you is, where 
did you get my coat-of-arms ?*' 

The heart of Aunt Charlotte beat twenty pulsa- 
tions faster to the minute. There was no mistak- 
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ing the hostile attitude of her visitor. But she 
looked at him in innocent amazement. 

" My dear Sir John, what a question ! Suppos- 
ing that I reverse the inquiry : How did my coat- 
of-arms come in your possession ?" 

Sir John was dumbfounded. The audacity of 
the question took away his breath. " Hang it all," 
he muttered, ** she must think herself a Mariner, 
and if she isn't, by the Loid Harry, she ought to 
be." 

Before the baronet could recover from his as- 
tonishment (much less utter a syllable), Aunt 
Charlotte rained a blinding series of reproaches on 
the head of the bewildered Englishman. 

** You hesitate. One would think I had stolen 
it. 'Upon my word. Sir John, you don't mean to 
question my right to it? Oh, oh, this is too much ! 
To have one's existence ignored — " Aunt Char- 
lotte was wiping her eyes — " that is indeed hard. 
But when, after one has hoped against hope for 
years, one is so fortunate as to see one's relatives, 
to be met with distrust — to be held at arm's length 
— to be catechised, as if one were a criminal — oh. 
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that is very hard. Did you think I wanted to beg 
of you ?'* 

** My dear madame,** protested Sir John, seri- 
ously alarmed. This was touching upon a subject 
that recalled him to the purpose of his visit. Cer- 
tainly he could gain nothing by driving the claim- 
ant to his coat-of-arms into hysterics. He must 
capitulate promptly. Evidently she was not to be 
frightened. She must be coaxed. 

" What have I done that you should be ashamed 
of me?** demanded Aunt Charlotte, indignantly. 
•* Am I to be frowned upon, that I am a Mariner ? 
Can a leopard change his spots ? Would you have 
me commit the sacrilege of burning my coat-of- 
arms and my pedigree ?** 

" Oh, madame, I beg of you — Miss Mariner — 
cousin — Charlotte !** 

Aunt Charlotte smiled through her tears. 
"Say it again," she murmured. 

** Eh, madame, say what again ?'* 

" Call — call me cousin." 

** Certainly, * cousin'," agreed Sir John stoutly. 

Aunt Charlotte clasped her hands in devout 
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thankfulness. The strife was over. She had con- 
quered ! 

But it was a victory to cost her dear. Sir John 
shifted his line of attack, and brought into full 
play all his powers of a gifted pre-varicator. 

" I am at last convinced, cousin. You are a 
Mariner. I have probed you. I have tested 
you. And now that I know you are one of the 
Mariners, I can speak more confidently.*' 

" I don't think I quite understand," said Aunt 
Charlotte, beaming. 

" During these long years of silence, we had 
lost sight of you. Captain Horatio St. Manners- 
Jones, the Honorable Guy Tifton, Lord Fortes- 
cue — all of them insisted that a Mariner lived in 
the States. I expressed my doubt. I declared 
that I would sooner die than prate of our family 
affairs before an outsider. They urged the neces- 
sity of seeing every living member of the Mariner 
stock — laying before them the great calamity that 
threatened us — beseeching their help." 

Aunt Charlo tc was consumed with curiosity. 

'* It will not be asked in vain," she said proudly. 

Sir John shook his head deprecatingly. 
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** Gently, cousin, gently. It is a burden not to 
be lightly assumed. It involves sacrifices. Only 
the family honor could induce me to mention it. 
But to resume, at last I compromised with my 
relatives. I would undertake the mission they 
were good enough to say I was fitted for, pro- 
vided I was able to assure myself beyond a doubt 
that you were really a Mariner and not an im- 
postor of that name." 

**A most natural precaution,*' assented Aunt 
Charlotte, faintly. 

" It was for that reason I met you with apparent 
distrust — that I catechised you, almost insulted 
you. But now that I have assured myself on that 
point — now I can hail you as cousin, why should I 
hesitate longer ? There is no reason. I lay bare 
the wounds of our House.*' 

" I am all ears,** cried the delighted Aunt 
Charlotte, her bosom swelling with pride at being 
taken into the family confidence. 

" Why should I longer hesitate," repeated the 
baronet with a noble candor, ** that I am, so to 
speak, the emissary, the representative of our 
family, sent to set forth the — ah — (shall I say it 
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frankly ?) — of — of — a — ahem — certain — ah — finan- 
cial straits '* 

The baronet paused. He dwelt on the word 
" financial " with a wise caution. 

It was unnecessary. The word had no terrors 
for Aunt Charlotte. 

" A most embarrassing predicament, not to be 
vulgarly advertised before the gaping public. To 
be borne patiently, if need be. But to be allevi- 
ated, if possible, by all — the burden to be borne 
by all." 

**Yes; surely by all,** repeated Aunt Charlotte 
with fervor, though she did not understand very 
well. 

** We have known the pinch of poverty,** con- 
tinued the baronet with a noble dignity. ** I 
have faced it. The heir to Mariner Hall must 
face it. That is our burden.** 

He smiled bravely. 

** What is vulgar wealth ?'* cried Aunt Charlotte. 

*• Dross for the moth to corrupt. And yet a 
modicum, if wisely used ** 

* Lineage is everything," said Aunt Charlotte, 
breathlessly. 
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" And/* added Sir John reprovingly, " nobility 
of character." 

" That is it : nobility of character," echoed 
Aunt Charlotte, rapturously. 

'* The sins of the fathers descend unto the 
fourth generation," said Sir John, stretching out 
his right hand, as if in prophetic ecstasy. ** Be- 
cause of their follies the estates we have inherited 
are mortgaged, our forests are despoiled of the 
ancestral oaks, our broad acres lie unproductive, 
our revenues are zero. In a word, we are reduced 
to penury." 

** A noble penury," interrupted Aunt Charlotte 
warmly. 

Sir John bowed. 

** I have tried to make it so, dear cousin. I may 
feel a pang to see the driveways choked with 
weeds ; the windows shuttered ; the stables, silent. 
But poverty is my burden. Providence has seen 
fit to put it on my shoulders. But what shall we 
say when the old Abbey Church, beneath whose 
chancel rest a hundred Mariners, is to pass forever 
from the possession of our House into the hands of 
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the trade-stained middle classes, a brood of iron- 
mongers, tallow chandlers and leather dealers ?** 

**0h!** gasped Aunt Charlotte, wriggling un- 
comfortably as she thought of the plebeian cousin 
who dealt in leather. '* Dreadful !'* 

" We have been compelled to stand helpless, 
although we saw the old church slowly crumbling 
into ruins. We had no money with which to re- 
pair her tottering walls. But now when the 
tombs of our ancestors are threatened to be 
despoiled by a money-lending tribe of tradesmen, 
then it is time to strip ourselves of our petty pride. 
We must unveil our wounds. We must appeal to 
the purse oL every Mariner in whatever clime they 
happen to exist : * Come over and help us — help 
us to drive off this horde of Vandals who would chip 
the arms and noses off our ancestral effigies.' '* 

** But what right have these people to chip the 
noses off our ancestral effigies?'* asked Aunt 
Charlotte, indignantly. 

" The right of brute possession of the mortgage, 
cousin. The estates are of course entailed. The 
villains cannot lay marauding hands on them. But 
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it seems that one of our bibulous ancestors actually 
mortgaged the very church !" 

** Irreverent man !" 

** And now the towns-people wish to erect a 
school on the site of the church. The crown gives 
consent unless the church be repaired. Cousin, I 
appeal to you. Is the sleeping place of a hundred 
Mariners to be desecrated ?" 

"Never/* said Aunt Charlotte. "I am sure of 
that although I do not understand the English law. 
It seems so very complicated and I am afraid it will 
be useless for you to make me understand. All 
business is so complicated. But it is quite unneces- 
sary that I understand. I can trust you com- 
pletely." 

Her enthusiasm was tremendous. 

"It — it will cost a great deal," said Sir John 
timidly. 

" Let it !" 

" Many hundreds '* 

" Mere bagatelle !" sniffed Aunt Charlotte 

Sir John could scarcely believe his ears. He 
seized her hand and patted her rings affectionately. 

"Heaven reward you," he murmured. " It is a 
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shame that we should have to appeal to you, an 
outsider " 

" Tm not an outsider," protested Aunt Charlotte. 

** I mean a stranger — comparatively so. And no 
doubt, cousin, you can now comprehend my hesi- 
tancy — why it was absolutely necessary I should 
know you were a Mariner before " 

" Perfectly,*' said she, her eyes shining. '* I am 
proud you have asked me as a Mariner. It is an 
honor." 

" But a humiliation for me, cousin," whispered 
the baronet, bowing his head. 

"That, too, I can understand." 

Aunt Charlotte's heart was bursting with joy. 
She forgot all about the little transaction with the 
learned antiquarian of Great Bear street. Indeed, 
she had conveniently forgotten that many years 
ago. A few hundreds, merely, for the supreme 
pleasure of being called cousin by a baronet ! She 
had spoken of him as cousin. But for him to call 
her cousin, visit her, borrow money of her — that 
was much more satisfactory. It was too cheap. 
She longed to show her gratitude in a substantial 
manner. She was afraid of offending her noble 
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cousin, but what was impossible in the case of the 
father, surely was permissible in the case of the 
son. 

** I must be going back to my hotel," said Sir 
John, rising. 

*' You will stay with me, of course. But before 
the man fetches your luggage, and while we are 
yet discussing business ** 

** I hope she isn't going to back out,** thought 
the baronet anxiously. 

" You spoke just now of that burden of pover — 
that is, I should say, that the extravagances of 
your forefathers had curtailed the revenues of 
your estates. You said your son ** 

" My son !*' 

" Please don*t be angry, Sir John. But I pity 
him, poor boy." 

" Eh ? Pity him ! Pity whom, madame ?'* 

" There, you are angry. Your son, of course, 
your heir." 

" My son ! My heir !" 

** I can understand your astonishment. You 
think I am presuming. But, Sir John, I am a 
lonely old woman. I have no one to love but Bar- 
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bara. Let me give him some of those pleasures 
that the burdens you carry make impossible/* 

Sir John frowned at her in his astonishment at 
the splendor of the vision that flashed upon him. 
A son! A son's pleasures! Horses, boats, guns! 
He fairly gaped at the possibilities of the offspring 
that, like Minerva, was to spring full-born from his 
brain. 

" Your pride is touched. You are going to re- 
fuse me.*' 

No, no. Sir John was not going to refuse her. 
He shook his head slowly from side to side, over- 
whelmed. 

** Don't think I am doing you any favor. I'm 
not," pleaded Aunt Charlotte. " Let me confess. 
I am selfish. There is Barbara." 

She looked at him, meaningly. 

** Barbara !'* repeated the baronet, still dazzed. 

" For years I have cherished the hope, though 
I have hardly dared to allow myself to think of it. 
Cousin, it is my dearest wish to re-unite the two 
branches of our House — the American and the Eng- 
lish branch. Of course they are but children now, 
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this is, I hope your son— I mean your boy— his 



age 

'* He-he — that is, ah, J-jack is about Barbara's 
age," stammered the knight, without an idea as to 
what that age might be. 

** Very well then. Of course there will be at 
least five years before we need give the matter our 
serious attention. In the meanwhile you agree, 
don't you, dear Sir John, to my giving him a little 
pocket-money now and then?** 

Five years ! Once more the baronet breathed 
freely. Of course he agreed. There would be 
Shetland ponies and term bills at Eton. And 
the son would grow — have a man's pleasures — 
hunters and trips to Paris and club dues ! A little 
diplomacy was alone needed. 

Tears filled his eyes. He kissed Aunt Char- 
lotte's hands. 

** It is decided, then ?" cried Aunt Charlotte. 
And to spare the noble gentleman the humilia- 
tion of confessing any further obligations, she rang 
for the footman and gave orders that Sir John's 
room be prepared and that his baggage be fetched 
from the station. 
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" Dinner at seven, cousin," she said, pressing 
his hand warmly. 

At last she was alone. 

" So,'* she said to herself, drawing herself up to 
her full height before the pier glass. ** I have 
conquered. I have nothing to fear now. Now I 
am a Mariner indeed. And Barbara shall marry 
Jack." 

But upstairs the footman waited while the baro- 
net wrote out a cablegram. Its purport was not 
unlike the laconic message of a great captain of 
antiquity, and showed that Aunt Charlotte and Sir 
John looked at things from very different stand- 
points. 

It was addressed to the Hon. Guy Tifton : — 

** I came ; I saw ;''I have conquered !" 
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CHAPTER IV. 

to the victors, the spoils. 

Mariner Hall, 

Mariner, Somerset, Eng., 

September 13, 1893. 
Dear Cousin : — Ah, could you have heard their 
expressions of gratitude ! With what joy did I re- 
turn, herald of the good news that the old Abbey 
Church was saved. Lady Fortescue, my sister, 
was moved to tears. She suggests that a brass 
plate be put in the baptistry with this inscription : 
" Sacred to the memory of Charlotte Mariner, of 
Clifton-on-the-Hudson, U. S. A., through whose 
munificent generosity this church stands a me- 
morial to knightly deeds.*' (Or would you prefer 
that the plate be not put up till the time of your 
decease ?) Jack goes to Eton to-morrow. Fortes- 
cue, his uncle, insists that he enter the army. 
But I could never afford it. What a manly fellow 
he is ! He is much taller than his daddy, and, 
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madame, walks like a grenadier. You should see 
him ride — when he can get a mount, poor young- 
ster — like one of»your Indians. With messages of 
love and esteem from the family, 
Believe me to be, 

My dear Cousin, 

Affectionately yours, 

Mariner. 

N. B. Please advise about the brass plate. 

Clifton-on-the-Hudson, 
October 18, 1893. 
Dear Sir John : — Why have you not sent the 
bills for Jack's schooling at Eton? I have waited 
in vain for them. You are absurdly diffident and 
sensitive. I shall hold you to your promise ; I 
was to fit him for manhood's duties. He must be 
sixteen now. What a delightful age ! It was 
Barbara's birthday yesterday. The dear children I 
If I were not so old I should be tempted to cross 
the Atlantic and bring Barbara with me. But at 
fifty ! Impossible ! No ; I could never muster 
up the courage. Of course Jack must go in the 
army. I, too, with Lord Fortescue insist on that. 
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(Please give his lordship my regards.) We shall 
find the means somehow. 

Affectionately your cousin, 

Charlotte Mariner. 

P. S. Please hint to dear Lady Fortescue that 
I think it hardly seemly that the tablet be erected 
until after my decease. Am I not right ? (Be 
careful, please, not to hurt her feelings.) 

P. P. S. I looked up the price of tuition at 
Eton in* a catalogue in the Lennox Library and 
enclose enough to pay the bills for the half year 
(extras included) and a little more to buy him a 
mount. The dear boy ! 

Mariner Hall, 

June I, 1895. 
My dear Charlotte : — I am seriously pro- 
voked. Fortescue and I both insist — this must 
stop. You are spoiling the boy. You are pander- 
ing to extravagant tastes, which, unless checked, 
will bring him into serious trouble. Pray under- 
stand, cousin, I can permit him to receive no more 
presents until he had made up his studies. His in- 
structors at Sandhurst — I think I told you he 
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is now studying for the army — complain of his idle 
habits. Fondest, dearest love to darling Barbara. 
Sometimes I wonder if my boy is worthy of her. 

Affec, 

Mariner. 
Note. On 710 account gratify any demands he 
may make upon you for money. It has occurred to 
me that he may have made requests to you in a 
clandestine manner. 

My dear Aunt : — Fm in a deuce of a scrape. 
But if you love me, auntie, not a word to the gov- 
ernor. Jove, how waxy he*d be. I rode Demon, 
the big bay, at the meet of the North Devon fox- 
hounds at Uncle Herbert's, Lord Fortescue, you 
know, and I don't know how it happened, 'pon my 
word I don't, but, you know, the brute balked at 
a hedge, and I spurred him at it and he rose at it 
all right but he came down, you know, on the 
other side and by heavens, he broke his knees and 
I don't know what I am going to do. We had to 
shoot him. It's awfully hard telling you, auntie, 
you've been so jolly good to me, but the trouble 
is that this isn't all. The governor has told me 
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more than once I wasn't to ride Demon — he thinks 
so much of him because you gave him to him, you 
know. I've managed to keep it from the old man, 
because the horse was stabled at Uncle's and 
daddy, bless his heart, he doesn't know a hack from 
a race horse — he's so taken up with his books and 
the parson, but he wouldn't hear a word of it if I 
could manage to get together enough money to buy 
another bay I know of — like Demon to a hair. It 
* isn't that I'd mind telling him so much as that he'd 
be so cut up at losing your present. I can borrow 
a little of the money, but I'm still seventy pounds 
short, but you've been so awfully kind to me I 
couldn't dream of asking you for it. 

Your loving nephew, 

Jack. 

Clifton-on-the-Hudson, 

Jtme 15, 1895. 
My Dear Sir John :— Don't you think you are 
a little too strict with Jack? It is not viy province 
to advise you, of course, but is there not a chance 
that your severity may tend towards making him 
deceitful ? And as to my pandering to extrava- 
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gant tastes, cousin, that is absurd. I am allowing 
him no more than every gentleman should have. 
Then, too, please remember that if, as I fondly 
hope, the uniting of the two branches of the fam- 
ily is accomplished by Jack's marrying Barbara, 
he will have ample means to gratify all legitimate 
pleasures, but certainly he must not neglect his 
studies. I have given him a little motherly ad- 
vice in the letter enclosed. I have sealed it be- 
cause I think it best that this advice should come ' 
as if without your cognizance. 

« 

Your cousin, 

Charlotte. 



Jack Dear : — Your last letter has grieved me 
very much. Really, you oughtn't to deceive your 
dear father. And if he should find it out, he 
would be so angry with me. Already he is angry 
because I can deny you nothing. I enclose check 
to buy another hunter. On no account are you to 
borrow. I send this letter as usual care of your 
dear father, but sealed. Naughty boy, your fond 
old auntie loves you and can't scold you too much. 
Do be good ! Barbara sends her fond love. Jack 
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dear, Barbara is so pretty. Wouldn't you like to 
see her ? I tell her all about her soldier cousin. 

Lovingly, 

Auntie. 
Mariner Hall, Eng., 

November 15, 1896. 
Dear Cousin Charlotte : — You alarm me 
seriously. Cross the Atlantic during these awful 
equinoctial gales and hurricanes ? It would be 
madness ! Rather than that. Jack and I would 
come to the States. We would do so at once but 
he is stationed with his regiment at Dublin and it 
is impossible for him to get leave. There is no 
cause* for anxiety as to Jack's falling in love. I 

fear lest we may press the matter so strongly that 

we may defeat our cherished hopes. Remember, 

he is only nineteen. 

Affectionately, 

Mariner. 
Cltfton-on-the- Hudson, 

November 30, 1896. 
Dear Sir John: — I am in bed suffering with 
the rheumatism and cannot write much. As you 
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say, the storms are terrible and my rheumatism 
causes me the greatest inconvenience, I must put 
off the visit until spring. Then I am determined 
that notking^^X stop me. Jack has only to see 
Barbara to fall in love with her. 
Your cousin, 
Charlotte, 

CLIFTON-ON-TH E- H UDSON, 
July 22, 1897. 

My Dear Uncle : — I 
have tried to dissuade 
Auntie as you wished from 
attempting the voyage, but 
as you know. Auntie is so 
obstinate when she has any- 
thing at heart. I am afraid 
she may suffer with the rheumatism, but she will 
listen to nothing. She seems quite well now, but 
her sight is failing her and her memory is very 
poor, I was graduated from the boarding-school 
at Philadelphia only last week. 

Your loving niece, 

Barbara. 
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(Cablegram). 

New York, Ai4g. 12, 1897. 
" Barbara and self sail on Teutonic Thursday 
next." 

Charlotte Mariner. 

(Cablegram). 

Mariner, Eng., Aug. 13, 1897. 
" Put off visit. Jack called to Malta." 

Mariner. 

(Cablegram). 

New York, Atig, 13, 1897. 

"Bitterly disappointed. Tell Jack resign." 

Charlotte Mariner. 

(Cablegram). 

Mariner, Eng., Azig, 13, 1897. 

" Impossible. Has sailed with his regiment." 

Mariner. 

(Cablegram). 

New York, Aug. 14, 1897. 
" Sail to Malta by next steamer. Meet us there." 

Charlotte Mariner. 
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CHAPTER V. 

SURPRISED. 

Thus, delicately nurtured, had the airy fabric of 
Sir John's imaginings evolved into a full-grown, 
lusty soldier lad with a scarlet coat — a very dandy 
of aristocrats, furnished by a doting aunt with all 
the expensive paraphernalia of a gentleman's toys 
— hunters, guns, and yachts. 

And during these five years, what hopes, what 
fond, fond hopes had Aunt Charlotte not pinned 
on this scarlet coat ? Though her sight was dim 
and her memory failing, what visions had not come 
to her as she sat basking before the splendor of 
her coat-of-arms, dreaming of Barbara's future ? 

To reunite the two branches of the Mariner 
House, forthis she lived ; to this end she watched 
over Barbara with unceasing care. The virgin 
heart of her niece should be offered to the phantom 
heir of Mariner Hall, profaned by no masculine 
adoration. 

Barbara had been sent to a boarding-school in 
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Philadelphia (where she might learn to be as Eng- 
lish as was possible, without actually leaving 
America) only after the most solemn commands 
from Aunt Charlotte to the principals, the Misses 
Selina and Amelia, daughters of an improverished 
Irish peer, that under no circumstances was 
Barbara to come within speaking distance of a 
black coat whose wearer was one day under forty. 

But Barbara was a stubborn little Yankee. She 
had really grown very tired of studying about 
Henry the Eighth and his six wives. She admired 
Abraham Lincoln, who split rails and was after- 
wards president, very much more. She had a great 
deal of trouble with her broad ^'s. She wouldn't 
call a pitcher dijug, and she boasted openly that she 
had once deliberately smiled at a young man who 
smiled at her in church, despite the fact that the 
two daughters of the impoverished peer were 
guarding her vigilantly on either side. 

And now, the Misses Amelia and Selina had 
done their best with so incorrigible a character. 
Barbara's education was finished. With her niece 
Barbara in one hand and her gold in the other, 
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Aunt Charlotte was off to the marriage mart. 
Mariner Hall. 

But even now, at this holy crisis, when the 
trunks, strapped and directed, stood in heaps in 
the hall, a skeleton Aunt Charlotte had for many 
years thoughtfully locked up in her cupboard, 
'stepped calmly out of its confinement arid inso- 
lently confronted her. 

That skeleton was a nephew, John Marriner, 
the only son of the cousin with whom she had 
quarrelled fifteen years before. No actual skele- 
ton could have caused Aunt Charlotte so great 
consternation. For fifteen years she had reso- 
lutely striven to forget that she had once been 
connected with an obscure family, whose livelihood 
was obtained through the medium of kather. 
But at this eleventh hour, her memory was rudely 
jogged by the announcement that this skeleton 
was standing out in the hall-way among the trunks, 
demanding the favor of an interview. 

Aunt Charlotte, greatly perturbed, received her 
unwelcome visitor coldly enough. 

A young man rose and bowed at her across the 
trunks. 
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" Miss Mariner, I'm awfully afraid I've come at 
an inopportune time." 

He smiled, unabashed by the frigidity of his re- 
ception. 

Aunt Charlotte peered at him through the re- 
doubtable lorgnette. But the gas had not yet been 
lighted and it was too dark for him to realize her 
displeasure, or for Aunt Charlotte to perceive how 
frank and pleasant was the face of her young 
visitor. 

" It is true that we sail for Europe on the 
morrow," replied Aunt 
Charlotte, waving her 
hand toward the 
trunl^s. 

" To Europe ! On 
the morrow," he stam- 
mered, '■ I had no idea 
that she — that is, you — 
You go to Europe on 
the morrow !" 

His voice expressed 
so manifest a disap- 
..pointnient, that again she peered curiously througii 
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the lorgnette. Years ago she had heard a voice just 
as eager as that and just as dismayed. But the 
gathering gloom and her failing sight baffled 
her, and she lowered the lorgnette, hardening her 
heart. 

" So that naturally I am very busy this evening 
and unless you have matters of very urgent impor- 
tance, I am afraid '* 

** Fm sure you won't think me presuming if you 
will allow me to state my mission," said the young 
man, as eagerly as ever. 

" He's going to tell me he is a relation, " thought 
Aunt Charlotte crossly. " He is John Marriner's 
son, of course. So John had children — yes, I re- 
member — one son." 

" Perhaps you noticed that I happen to bear the 
same name as yourself — great honor, I'm sure." 

" But spelled with two r's, I believe," said Aunt 
Charlotte, indifferently. 

** Oh, an r more or less doesn't matter, does it ? 
The fact is, Miss Mariner, IVe been dabbling in 
genealogy — climbing my genealogical tree, you 
know. Slippery work, don't you think so?" 
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*' One gets a fall now and then," said Aunt Char- 
lotte, ominously. 

** Ha, ha, that's true. Especially these Anglo- 
maniacs who are simply wild over coats-of-arms 
and that sort of thing, you know. They try to 
make themselves related to lords and dukes. Sheer 
folly, don*t you think so ? My father used to say 
that it was a pastime worthy only of fools and 
old maids.*' 

" Sir !** cried Aunt Charlotte. Her rage choked 
her. 

" Oh, Miss Mariner, I beg your pardon, I'm sure. 
That's precisely my besetting sin — stepping on 
other people's corns. I-I forgot that you were 
not married. However, as I was about to 
say, every self-respecting American ought to de- 
spise such vulgar and idiotic pretensions. Thank 
heaven, I'm an American, through and through. 
I want to be buried with the Stars and Stripes 
on my coffin. But because I'm so staunch an 
American, it seems to me it's the duty of a fellow 
to know something of his ancestors — Americans, 
mind you. It makes one feel a little more of a man, 
don't you think, to know that one of our ancestors 
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helped to make America the great and glorious 
country that it is/* 

Aunt Charlotte's tongue clave to the roof of her 
mouth. 

" I'm delighted that you agree with me, Miss 
Mariner. And now I want to tell you of an ex- 
traordinary and most delightful discovery I have 
made, quite by accident. You and I are — can you 
guess ?" 

** Impossible," hissed Aunt Charlotte. 

** Cousins !" shouted Jack, jubilantly. " Second 
cousins ! Isn't that extraordinary, now. I knew 
it would surprise you, and I only hope you may 
be half so delighted as I am." 

" I find your assumptions extraordinary, if you 
mean that," said Aunt Charlotte, wrathfully. 
** And, sir, is it to felicitate me that I am a con- 
nection that I owe this call ? You come to claim 
this imaginary relationship ? I am slightly in the 
dark." 

" Miss Mariner, don't think I am a poor relation, 
come to beg of you. But I do claim the relation- 
ship. I've established it beyond a shadow of a 
doubt." 
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" Indeed ?'* asked Aunt Charlotte, sarcastically. 

" Yes ; and I don't think you may feel any 
shame as to that, Miss Mariner,** said her visitor 
with a boyish pride. "If you are at all familiar 
with Philadelphia, I think you will have heard of 
my family. Fm the only representative. But 
there are five generations of us in St. Peter's 
church-yard, madame, and four generations have 
been in leather. I think you will find the family 
of Marriner, Rittenhouse Square, respectable 
enough.** 

" Five generations,** broke out Aunt Charlotte 
scornfully. ** And what pray dLtcJive generations ?** 

** Oh not so much,'* answered the young man 
modestly. " But can many Americans boast of 
more ? Of course you and I can afford to be 
democratic. But all the same, if I hadn't had a 
name, a little property to stand on, and a few gen- 
erations in the grave-yard to back me up, J 
shouldn't have had the courage to tell you of my 
discovery, and certainly not to ask you (as my 
second cousin) a great favor — a favor that coming 
from another you might deem an impertinence." 
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" It's Barbara/' thought Aunt Charlotte, her 

heart sinking. 

" The fact is/* said Jack, examining the lining 
of his hat with a sudden interest, " I have come on 
a most unusual errand. It — it is for an introduc- 
tion." 

The old lady sank on a trunk, breathless. 

** I'm going to be very frank, and come straight 
to the point. Everything is so extraordinary there 
is no use beating about the bush. I want an intro- 
duction to your niece." 

** My niece !" exclaimed Aunt Charlotte, trem- 
bling with apprehension and anger. 

** I don't wonder that you are astonished. I de- 
clare, I am astonished myself at my boldness. I 
suppose it is because I do not look on you as a 
stranger." 

" But," asked Aunt Charlotte with the calmness 
born of a great danger that must be wisely averted, 
**why do you desire an introduction to my niece, 
young man ?" 

He took a turn or two across the hall. • Then he 
advanced impulsively towards her in the gloom. 
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** I warned you before that it was all very extra- 
ordinary. It is because I love her.** 

Five minutes since it was only because her rage 
had made her speechless with indignation that she 
had not summoned the footman to eject this in- 
solent young man from the house. But now the 
wisdom of the serpent succeeded the anger of the 
lioness, and she said very calmly, ** You know my 
niece ? Then why do you wish an introduction ?** 

Jack kicked a trunk discontentedly. " No,*' he 
said ruefully enough. *' That is precisely why this 
affair is so extraordinary. You remember: I 
warned you of that.'* 

"So you did,** said Barbara's aunt, wondering 
if her visitor was quite rational. 

" Still more strangely, I have never even spoken 
to her.'* 

"And you tell me you love her? Impossible!'* 

"And the worst of all is, I don*t believe that she 
would know me from Adam. You see I have only 
caught a glimpse of her now and again at church, 
and even then there was a pillar between her and 
myself, not counting the teachers." 

" Do you mean to tell me,**cried'Aunt Charlotte, 
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quite incredulous, ** that you call yourself in love 
with a young woman you have never spoken to 
and who is ignorant of your very existence? That 
is simply absurd.** 

'* Nevertheless it is true/* said her visitor calmly. 
" I cannot deny that it is absurd, but I am nat- 
urally impulsive.** 

" And presuming,** cried Aunt Charlotte, wrath- 
fully. " I might use a stronger adjective.** 

** Then you are not willing that I meet your 
niece?** 

** Certainly not.** 

" Thank you. You are very kind. But I had 
supposed, seeing that we are cousins, you and I, 
and that very likely that I am related to the young 
lady •* 

" She is no relation whatever,** exclaimed Aunt 
Charlotte emphatically. ** And now perhaps you 
will oblige me by leaving the house." 

** Thank you very much. You are very kind. 

I believe you said you sailed for Europe to-mor- 

?»» 

He stooped down and read : S. S, Teutonic, 
White Star Line, on the trunk. 
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Aunt Charlotte could no longer contain her 
anger and indignation. 

" I repeat, sir, that I shall be obliged to you if 
you will leave my house, and I cannot too strongly 
express my desire that you never presume to cross 
my path again/' 

** Thank you. I shall not intrude more than is 
necessary. But I feel that it is only just that I 
tell you that I shall use every means in my power 
to procure the opportunity that you have seen fit 
to deny me.** 

" You dare to say ** 

** That I shall marry your niece ? Yes ; if she 
does not object too seriously. Precisely that. I 
believe there can be no misunderstanding now. 
Miss Mariner, permit me to thank you for your 
kindness and to bid you a good-evening, madame.** 

And when this exceedingly astute and bold 
young man arrived at his hotel in New York, he 
telephoned for a comfortable berth on the 5. S, 
Teutonic^ advertised to sail 6n the morrow. 

But it was not an enjoyable voyage for John 
Marriner. 

Because the Teutonic had not passed Sandy 
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Hook before he found to his complete consterna- 
tion that neither Aunt Charlotte nor Barbara were 
aboard, though they had engaged staterooms on 
the boat. 

So that when the Teutonic arrived at the landing- 
stage at Liverpool, being a very angry young man, 
and more than ever determined that he would not 
be outwitted by Aunt Charlotte, he took the first 
express-train for Southampton in the hope that 
Aunt Charlotte had taken the American Liner St. 
Paul, that had left New York two hours before the 
Teutonic had sailed. But they were not among her 
passengers. 

He travelled all night back to Liverpool to meet 
the Campania; and dejectedly yet persistently 
sped back to Southampton just as the Furst Bis- 
marck was being warped in her dock. But he did 
not really lose heart until he met the next White 
Star boat at Liverpool. 

In the meanwhile Aunt Charlotte and Barbara 
were sailing under sunny skies on the Augusta 
Victoria towards the blue Mediterranean, and they 
were among the first passengers to land at Gibral- 
tar in search of Sir John's son and heir. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

in hot pursuit. 

Continental Hotel, 

Gibraltar. 
" No Jack here. Explain. My expense.** 

Charlotte Mariner. 



Mariner Hall, 

England. 
*' Fail to understand. Strange error. Perhaps 
of operator. Not mine. Will please explain ? 
Have written. A\vait answer impatiently.'* 

John Mariner. 

Continental Hotel, 

Gibraltar. 
" No trace of your son at Gibraltar. Extremely 
annoyed. Answer immediately." 

Charlotte Mariner. 
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Mariner Hall, 
England. 
** You have mistaken the place. Error on your 
part. Very sorry. Have apologized by letter." 

John Mariner. 

Continental Hotel, 

Gibraltar. 
" You forgot to name place. Where is he ? 
Answer briefly. Much expense." 

Charlotte Mariner. 

Mariner Hall, 
England. 
" Silly mistake of mine. But said Malta, not 
Gibraltar. Error incomprehensible. Jack's regi- 
ment at Malta only temporary. Better wait my 
orders. Regiment may leave any moment." 

John Mariner. 

Grand Hotel, 

Malta. 

*' Still no trace. Why this uncertainty ? What 

regiment ?" 

Charlotte Mariner. 
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" Tenth Hussars.'* 



Mariner Hall, 
England. 

John Mariner, 



Grand Hotel, 

Malta. 

*'This uncertainty is maddening. No cavalry 

stationed here.** 

Charlotte Mariner. 

Mariner Hall, 

England. 

** Am greatly alarmed. Have communicated 

with government." 

John Mariner. 

Grand Hotel, 
Malta. 
"Frantic with anxiety. Quite bewildered." 

Charlotte Mariner. 

Mariner Hall, 
England. 

** Patience.* 

John Mariner. 
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Grand Hotel, 
Malta. 
** Will you not please answer definitely and at 
once ? Aunt Charlotte has hysterics." 

Barbara Mariner. 

Mariner Hall, 
England. 

" Greatly concerned at your indisposition. Con- 
sult best physicians. Better return to America. 

Jack's regiment ordered to Egypt.'* 

John Mariner. 

Grand Hotel, 
Malta. 

" Absolutely disgusted. Jack disinherited. Start 
for America next boat.'* 

Charlotte Mariner. 

Mariner Hall, 
England. 
" Do nothing rash. Jack has cholera. Am 
heart-broken." 

John Mariner. 
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Grand Hotel, 

Malta. 
" Will start for Egypt. What city ? Soudan T 

Charlotte Mariner. 

Mariner Hall, 
England. 

'* Jack convalescent. Ordered home on furlough. 
All a mistake. False alarm.** 

John Mariner. 

Grand Hotel, 

Malta. 
** Thank heaven. Will sail for England on the 
Himalaya next Monday.*' 

Charlotte Mariner. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

A COUNCIL OF WAR. 

Sir John Mariner, in grey frock-coat, in tall 
grey hat, field-glasses strapped across his shoulders, 
in the swaggerest of high red carts, the most 
spirited of bays in the shafts, drove back from for- 
bidden pastures (the race-track) in full view of St. 
Manners Grange, where Miss Glorina Jones, en- 
sconced behind the curtains, shed tears of perplex- 
ity at the wonder of it all. He drove at break- 
neck speed through the lodge gates, through the 
avenue of oaks (spared, thanks to Aunt Charlotte's 
dollars), dashed up to the front door of Mariner 
Hall, threw the reins to a groom, and skipped gaily 
up the steps. 

*' Fairish week of sport at the races, Sir John T' 
asked the footman, relieving his master of the field- 
glasses. 

** Capital, Poppy, capital.** 

** * Son and Heir * was fit, I *opes. Sir John,/* 
continued Mr. Poppy,, deferentially* 
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" Fit, Poppy ! You should have seen him ! He 
came in first. * Euterpe * and ' Bellcourt * weren't 
in his class. Oh, he'll put up the race of his life at 
the * Duke of Northumberland Stakes ' — three 
hundred guinea 

" Then the servants* 'all 'as won their little bets, 
Sir John," remarked the footman complacently. 

'* Certainly, certainly. They shall be paid with 
their next wages," said the baronet, hastily. ** And, 
Poppy, hush, not a word to anyone, but he's at the 
station this minute. I've brought him here for 
safety." 

" * Son and Heir ' in //^;/r stables ?" asked Poppy, 
his eyes bulging with excitement. 

"Yes; in the stables — till the race. And, Poppy, 
if you want to get rich, back him — for every penny 
you're worth. No more of those confounded 
cablegrams, I hope, eh?" 

** One more, if you please. Sir John — the day 
after you left for the races, a week come to-mor- 
row. I should 'ave sent 'un, only I knowed as you 
wouldn't want to be bothered while you were 
pleasurin'. *ow they *ave been comin', Sir John. 
Triplets is no circumstance for multitood." 
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He took the blue envelope from the mantel- 
piece and holding it gingerly at arm's length, car- 
ried it to his master. 

Its effect on the baronet was extraordinary. He 
put the lighted end of a cigar in his mouth ; he 
swore irreverently at Mr. Poppy ; he kicked him 
heartily. 

"You blundering idiot,** he roared. " And it's 
been here a week. A week ! Great Heavens ! 
Quick, the newspaper !" 

The footman, seriously alarmed, picked up the 
London Times from the hearth where it had been 
airing. Sir John had not yet breakfasted. 

" Shipping news — um-um, where in the name of 
common sense do they put it ?** Sir John rustled 
and worried the paper as if he were an angry little 
fox terrier. ** Shipping news — Liverpool — Hima- 
laya ^ 

He dropped the paper and again inflicted a kick 
on Poppy's hinder parts. 

"Why, she's in port," he roared. "In port! 
Great Heavens ! They'll be here. Perhaps to- 
day." 

Mr. Poppy softly rubbed that part of his anat- 
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omy which had been a martyr to his master's 
wrath. " Anythink I can do, Sir John?" he asked 
trembUngly. 

"Yes; tell 'em not to unharness the bay. I 
must drive over tq Mr. Guy's at once." 

The Hon, Guy Tifton was Inspecting a new pair 




of riding-breeches when his distracted uncle burst 
into his bed-room. 

" Hello, uncle ! You're early. Ain't they 
beauties ? " 

He held up the riding-breeches admiringly for 
his uncle's inspection. 
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Sir John groaned. 

" Put 'em down, Guy, put *em down. They 
represent the last present of Aunt Charlotte's, 
don't they ?" 

** Exactly, sir. The last present to the * Son and 
Heir* (the two-legged animal).*' 

"The wages of sin,** moaned Sir John. 

" What, is dear uncle gettin* conscientious ! 
Dear, dear, that*s sad. Well, you've reason to. 
You pocket nine-tenths of the spoil and I, the 
head-piece, the controlling genius, only one-tenth. 
It*s a beastly shame, I say.'* 

Sir John held out his hands beseechingly. 

" Don't, Guy, don't. It's no time to jest. My 
, dear boy, spare my feelings." 

The Hon. Guy stared. 

** Hullo, what's up ? There's nothing Happened 
to him — not * Son and Heir 1 " 

" No, no. He's in magnificent condition — won 
at a canter. But if he only had two legs, Guy, if 
he only had two legs." 

" Eh ? Two legs ?" 

" Read it, my boy. Read it and despair.** 
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Sir John thrust the cablegram into the hands of 
his astonished nephew. 

" Shall sail by the Himalaya, Shall come to 
Mariner Hall at once." 

** You don't mean * 

Sir John nodded. 

•* What ! Aunt Charlotte ?" 

" And Barbara." 

** Here ? To Mariner? The Hall? To marry 
off Barbara? To Jack ?" 

Tears of despair trickled down Sir John's red 
nose. 

** Bu. we packed the cub off to Egypt. 

Again Sir John nodded gloomily. 

" He was sick, dying — had cholera," shouted 
the Hon. Guy. 

" But that didn't daunt her, my dear fellow. 
Hades itself wouldn't daunt her. I never looked 
for such persistency." 

" She was starting for Egypt ?" asked the Hon. 
Guy, incredulously. 

** Post haste. I was at my wit's end. I wanted 
to get off for the race. I couldn't send her on 
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another wild goose chase. She had threatened to 
disinherit Jack once already. I had to give her 
some satisfaction. And so " 

'* Well, sir?" 

** I — I had to let him convalesce, dear Guy." 

'* Great heavens, uncle, you didn't let him leave 
Egypt ?" 

'* I gave him a furlough,'* confessed the baronet, 
contritely. 

*' You did ! You let him come home. You have 
brought that cub home after the deuce of a trouble 
weVe had already with those wretched cablegrams. 
After we had packed him off to Egypt, given him 
the cholera, almost persuaded Aunt Charlotte to 
go back to America — and now youVe given him a 
furlough — brought him home. What incredible 
folly !" 

** But she would have cut off the presents," 
pleaded Sir John, piteously. 

" Didn't I tell you expressly to do nothing with- 
out consulting me ?'* cried the irate nephew. " I had 
everything planned out. She was to return to Amer- 
ica. The presents would cease. But I had planned 
a grand coup — a magnificent blow for fortune.** 
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" And what was that ?** asked the baronet 
humbly. 

" Oh, it's too late, now,'* said the Hon. Guy dis- 
contentedly, flinging the riding-breeches on the 
floor. " By St. Nick, uncle, you are in a muddle. 
YouVe put a bull in a china shop this time, and 
mark my words, sir, there'll be a smash." 

** But you aren't going to throw me over, are 
you, Guy ? You got me in the mischief, you know. 
I shouldn't have done it if it hadn't been for you." 

"That's right," cried his nephew angrily. "Put 
the blame on me. You deserve to be thrown 
over. Let me see the telegram again. Uncle, 
have you noticed this ? The message was dated a 
week ago." 

" Yes ; I returned from the races only this morn- 
ing to find this fix awaiting me." 

"And a confounded fix to wriggle out of, sir, 
depend on that. But this is no time for rant- 
ing. We must act. Of course they make for the 
Hall — may be there now, for all I know." 

Sir John turned pale. 

" Of course Aunt Charlotte will be agog with ex- 
pectation. She will insist on seeing dear Jack, 
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who has been sick unto death. But where the 
deuce will Jack be ? That's the question. I sup- 
pose we couldn't send him back to Egypt ?" 

The Hon. Guy paced about the room and 
frowned enquiringly. 

" He — he just came from there, you know," 
suggested the remorseful baronet. 

** So he did. Besides, we have rather overdone 
that sort of thing. Think, sir, think. Why can't 
you think and not stare at me like a china doll." 

** I am trying to think, dear Guy," said Sir John 
patiently. ** I wish you wouldn't be so fierce and 
irritable." 

" Wait a bit. You said that you gave the brat a 
furlough. Very well. Now be careful and think — 
think hard. You didn't say he was home, did you ?" 

" I think I said he was ordered home," replied 
'Sir John, hopefully. 

** Good, good. I have it, then. Uncle, we must 
drown him." 

The baronet's jaw dropped. 

"But wouldn't that be rather risky?" he asked 
anxiously. " It's a capital offence, my dear Guy. 
We might be hanged." 
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** He*s lost at sea!'* answered the nephew tri- 
umphantly. 

*' Lost at sea !'* echoed the uncle. ** I am afraid 
that will look a little suspicious, too." 

** Of course it will. But what else can we do ? 
The transport must be lost at sea." 

" The whole regiment ?** 

" If necessary/* 

Sir John looked very disappointed. 

** Well, can you suggest anything else ? There's 
no time to be lost,'* said the Hon. Guy, impatiently. 

" I confess another — ah — remedy had occurred 
to me. In fact, I came to see you expressly about 
it. That's why I gave Jack his furlough.** 

" Well, sir ?" 

** Guy, my dear boy, don*t be angry. But I have 
always felt a sincere regard for you ** 

"Thanks, awfully. Go ahead.** 

•' In fact, Guy, my affection for you might be 
termed paternal.** 

Sir John smiled on his devoted nephew timidly. 

"You understand, dear Guy. I would regard 
you in the light of my son. Aunt Charlotte 
wouldn*t know you from Noah." 
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The Hon. Guy laughed until the tears came. 

** Uncle, you old reprobate !" He poked his 
uncle violently in the ribs. ** You don't mean " 

"Precisely," said Sir John with dignity. 

" The son and heir ? I ? Jack?" 

"It would solve the difficulty,'* said Sir John, 
calmly. 

" Gad, sir, delicious, delicious ! I can see myself 
and dear Aunt Charlotte. D'ye think she'd love 
me, uncle ?" 

" Fervently," cried the uncle, radiant. 

" And Barbara ? She's not too ugly ?" 

" No, no. Charming, lovely, and Aunt Char- 
lotte's heiress. Oh, my dear Guy, think what that 



means." 



** Endless presents, eh ?" 

" And no Glorina any more. I'd live with you." 

** *Pon my word, uncle, you fire my imagination. 
I could enact the devoted nephew to perfection. 
Aunt Charlotte would dote on me. I'd lay two to 
one on it." 

" Twenty to one," cried the baronet, enthusias- 
tically. 
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The Oxford student lighted a cigarette and 
smoked it reflectively. 

** I have my suspicions of those twenty-to-one 
shots, uncle. No; it's impossible— quite impossi- 
ble. In the first place, Tm too well known. Then 
there are the servants." 

" Hang the servants ! FU discharge *em.** 

** No ; there's too much risk, sir. And the 
young woman, Barbara — I should have to fall in 
love with her.** \ 

" Would that be such a task ?'* said the uncle, 
impatiently. ** You enjoyed the prospect well 
enough a minute or two ago.'* 

** As a joke, uncle. No, no. The old woman 
has deceived us. Very well. Turn about is fair 
play ; we deceive her. So far, my conscience 
doesn't trouble me. We may play on an old wom- 
an's vanity, but not with a young girl's heart." 

"A very pretty sentiment, in faith. It does you 
honor. But does it tell me how to meet Aunt 
Charlotte ?" 

" I've told you already, sir, Jack must be drowned 
at sea. That's my remedy if you ask me." 
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" And then the presents cease," said Sir John, 
discontentedly. 

** Then here's one other way out of the scrape. 
Why didn't I think of it sooner ? You suggested 
it yourself/* 

** And that ?" 

" You marry the aunt." 

•* Tut, tut, Guy, you dog, that's too startling a 
solution of the difficulty." 

** Nonsense, sir. It's simple — beautifully simple. 
That's the charm of it. The dickens, but it takes 
my fancy. What a paradise for you, uncle. Lots 
of money and no Glorina." 

" But there would be Aunt Charlotte, my dear 
Guy," said the baronet, dolefully. *' It would be a 
case of out of the frying-pan into the fire." 

** Nonsense, uncle, you're squeamish. A dear 
old — ahem, I should say, middle-aged lady who 
adores you, at any rate your title, what more to be 
wished for, especially when she shows that regard 
with a fat bank-book ?" 

Sir John kicked the leg of the table in sulky re- 
monstrance. 

** Come, nov/, your campaign is clear. You 
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meet Aunt Charlotte with tears of anxiety filling 
your .beautiful eyes. Misfortune on misfortune, 
will troubles never cease ? Jack has not yet ar- 
rived. Daily, hourly, you await tidings of the 
transport. There is still hope, but — a week and no 
tidings. Or, if you wish, you can drown your 
phantom heir outright. You see, I give your 
imagination play. Of course Aunt Charlotte is 
plunged in grief. Not only for Jack. But the 
uniting of the two branches is irrevocably thwarted. 
Now*s your cue. You hint a simpler way. Aunt 
Charlotte would acquiesce with joy. But Barbara ? 
That is my cue. I, the Honorable Guy Tifton, 
prance into the arena. Come now, what d*ye 
think of it, sir Y' 

" It sounds simple,'* said the uncle, but without 
enthusiasm. 

"Of course it does — the simplicity of genius.'* 

" I'd sooner have you as the son and heir— as 
Jack.*' 

The Hon. Guy shook his head firmly. 

" It isn*t fair to shove me into the thick of the 
fight." 

" Rubbish, sir, rubbish. I would be the son and 
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heir in a minute if it seemed best. But believe 
me, it isn't. Come, uncle, don't be sulky and 
obstinate. Do as I tell you and all will come out 
magnificently. Disregard my advice and you'll 
rue it, mark my words. Haven't I advised you 
cleverly these past five years ? Very well, trust 
me now." 

** You young puppy, you are getting me into 
mischief again. I feel it. But I obey. There 
seems nothing else to do." 

^* Of course there isn't." 

" It's all very well for you to grin and be cheer- 
ful. I wish you had the job." 

** Pooh, pooh, sir. You are making a mountain 
out of a mole-hill. I should enjoy the sport im- 
mensely. Think of the opportunities for artistic 
prevaricating. Uncle, I trust your genius." 

The baronet brightened up. 

" Now then, good-bye, uncle, good-bye. Don't 
stick too closely to the truth and you are safe as a 
convict — as if you were locked up in Dartmoor 
prison." 

" That's a nice comparison, you young dog." 

And like some laggard school-boy, Sir John 
went reluctantly to meet Aunt Charlotte. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



IN FULL RETREAT. 



*' No one been here, since I left, eh ?" whispered 
the baronet to the footman in the hall. 

** Ain't there though/' answered Poppy in hoarse 

excitement. " Vs *ere!'* 

" Already ?** stammered Sir John, his knees 
shaking. 

" And what a beauty !'* 

** But her tongue, Poppy, did it wag ?*' 

** I didn't look in 'is mouth, but I cotched sight 
o' the legs. There was a haction for you, and 
speerit." 

** Oh, you mean * Son and Heir,* " said the baro- 
net, much relieved. 

**'o else. Sir John, if you please, sir?" asked the 
wondering menial in plush. 

" Never mind, attend to your own affairs, you 
old fool. Eh, eh, what's this ? Another of those 
telegrams ?" 

He tore it open, his teeth chattering. 
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Padington Station, London. 

8: 45, A. M. 

"We arrive at Mariner by the ii : 25 Express, 

Great Western Railway. Will you or dear Jack 

meet us?" 

Charlotte Mariner. 

Sir John groaned. It was inevitable, then. She 
was coming at last. He suffered horrible forebod- 
ings. Supposing he were to bungle in one single 
prevarication, she might discover all. And then ? 
Perhaps she would insist that the law take its course. 
She would send him to prison. 
A Mariner ! A Magistrate ! 

" Poppy," he said falteringly 
to the footman, who was still 
waiting, " You have grown old 
in my service." 

"Only a trifle gray, if you 
please. Sir John," answered 
the footman, who had now quite 
recovered the enviable dignity 
and calm that he had tempo- 
rarily lost over the arrival of the 
race-horse. " Not hold, if you please, Sir John,'' 
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•* I — ah — think I may say, my good Poppy, 
have been a good master?*' 

** Providin' wages was a little more regular/* cor- 
rected Poppy, respectfully but firmly. 

** Wages more regular I You ungrateful old 
wretch ! Haven't I given you tips on the Ascot, 
Goodwood, and Derby ? The base ingratitude of 
mankind !" 

** Toler'ble fair to middlin', thank *e. Sir John/* 

** Well, then, think of that when you are tempted 
to haggle and hawk about a few paltry pounds that 
will be shortly forthcoming. But, Poppy, my good 
Poppy, I grieve to tell you — I have deceived 
you." 

** Very good. Sir John," commented the impassive 
servant. Such a proceeding on the part of his 
master was by no means a rarity. 

** As I said, I have deceived you — many, many 
years. I need not say it was for your good." 

** Certainly, sir," promptly agreed Mr. Poppy, 
wondering what new conceit Sir John was about to 
spring upon him. 

"You have doubtless regarded me hitherto as 
childless. But (do not stare, it's bad form, Poppy), 
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I have a son — I should say, I had a son, and he — 
ah — is serving — I mean was serving his queen and 
regiment in Egypt.'* 

** Very good, Sir John. The Soudan, sir?'* 
" Certainly, the Soudan. You are a most intel- 
ligent person, Poppy. His dear mother — in fact, 
you had not entered my service when I espoused 

the late Lady Mariner " 

** Fifteen year if a day. Sir John," interrupted 
the footman warningly. 

" Yes, yes. But long before that. When I was 
quite a boy. Lady Mariner — ah — she died abroad, 
Poppy. Sad — very sad." 

The baronet dabbed his eyes with a handker- 
chief and the servant shook his head in obedient 
sympathy. 

** I said, my faithful old Poppy, that my gallant 
boy zuas in Egypt, remember. Alas ! I have just 
heard he is no more. A sad play is life, my man. 
Wc arc cut off in the flower of our youth." 

*^ Sad hindeed, Sir John.** 

" So that if any officious personage should dur- 
ing the next few days ask any impertinent questions 
concerning him, you will not forget : it is a painful 
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subject, and all the servants are forbidden to 
discuss it." 
/* Very good, Sir John.** 

" Then where is my gallant boy, Poppy ?** 

" In Egypt, Sir John, serving *is queen and coun- 
try, 'eaven guard *im.'* 

"You old booby, didn't I say he was no more? 
He*s drowned, confound you. Drowned, he and 
the whole hanged regiment.** 

" Beg pardon, Sir John. Was drowned Iiafter 
servin* *is queen and country, *e and the *ole 'anged 
regiment,** corrected Poppy with military pre- 
cision. 

** Mind you don't blunder again. And his poor 
devoted mother ?** 

** Died abroad, pore lady, very young. *eaven 
bless *er,'* said the docile Poppy, wiping his eyes 
with a faded plush sleeve. 

" Very good. So that in view of this our late 
bereavement, my man, no unseemly levity, no 
boisterous laughter must profane the religious 
quiet of Mariner Hall. But let a hushed and rev- 
erent sympathy reign for the holy dead. Have all 
the blinds drawn* Tell the servants to bind a 
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piece of black crape on the left sleeve. And dur- 
ing this period of mourning we can receive no vis- 
itors. I think that's all, excepting that you are to 
give the servants the particulars I have told you. 
Tell *em if any of them blunders or talks too much, 
rU give *em no more tips. Ah, one moment, here 
is — here is — ahem, that is, I shall remember your 
faithful service, Poppy. I appreciate your loving 
care.** 

'* Thank *e kindly. Sir John,** said the disap- 
pointed Poppy. " Six months* back pay, if you 
please, sir.** 

The noble baronet now proceeded to divest 
himself of his somewhat festive apparel and as- 
sumed a sober suit of black. He brushed the 
scanty locks he yet possessed in a decorous and 
melancholy smoothness over his temples. Then 
he sat before a mirror and practised various at- 
titudes of grief and dejection to pass away the 
time. 

Thus prepared, he waited, his eyes travelling 
restlessly from the reflection of his sombre visage 
to the clock on the mantel. 

Eleven-twenty-five ! The prolonged whistle of 
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the express racked his nerves in agony. She 
had arrived ! 

But had she arrived ? The hands of the Dresden 
clock stood at twenty minutes to twelve. There 
had been ample time for her to drive from the 
station. The reflection in the mirror began to 
look more cheerful — to alternate between hope 
and fear. A quarter to twelve, and fear vanished. 
At twelve, it smiled radiantly. At twelve-one, 
every emotion expressive of agony and fear and 
despair stared at him miserably from the glass* 

She had arrived. A carriage had drawn up with 

a flourish before the wide and frowning portals of 
Mariner Hall. The cabman leaped from the box. 
He pulled vigorously at the bell-rope. The angry 
clang, echoing suddenly in the silent hall, made 
the baronet start and tremble and bump his head 
against the wide sill of the window through which 
he had been cautiously peering. 

Again the cabman tugged at the rope. But no 
Poppy appeared at the urgent summons. The 
silence of the grave enwrapped Mariner Hall. The 
bell jangled and clanged on imperiously. Still 
silence and no response. 
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Aunt Charlotte's angry countenance was stuck 
out of the carnage window. She looked up at the 
shutters already closed by the footman. She 
stared perplexedly at the huge closed doors. 
There was a conference with Barbara. And then, 
blessed, merciful deliverance, the cab drove off. 

Sir John forgot that he had ever suffered with 
the gout. Never did school-boy, miraculously 
delivered from a flogging, dance on his toes more 
lightly. Sir John had commanded that there be 
no visitors. Poppy, dear blundering idiot, had 
literally obeyed his master's orders and. had taken 
Aunt Charlotte for one of these visitors. What a 
treasure ! 

The master of Mariner Hall was no sour philos- 
opherwho is everlastingly crossing tottering bridges 
over yawning abysses before he comes to them. 
Granted that the hour of his peril was merely post- 
poned. She was gone ! Supposing the respite 
was but temporary. She had gone ! That was 
the comforting assurance that the baronet hugged 
delightedly to his breast. 

Alas ! Joy is but a transitory guest. 

Sir John looked at the suit of black and sighed. 
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How long must he remain a prisoner behind the 
blinds ? Aunt Charlotte would return again. The 
telegrams and this final repulse would enrage her 
beyond any chance of restoring her to good humor, 
much less restoring the presents. Besides, the son 
and heir was drowned. Guy had no right to make 
him bear the brunt of the battle. Why should 
he bear it ? Supposing he betook himself to flight, 
what then ? Aunt Charlotte would return to 
America ; he would get Guy to concoct some 
smooth excuse — perhaps induce him to visit Aunt 
Charlotte in America as the son and heir ; and all 
would be well. 

And then he heard another shrill whistle. That 
was the ** Flying Dutchman " speeding to London. 
To London ! He looked out towards the pad- 
dock. There was the stable-boy leading the 
black cob he had ordered that morning towards 
the front door. To London ! He could reach the 
station in two minutes. 

Sir John threw prudence to the winds. He 
clinked a handful of sovereigns into one of his 
trousers pockets and stuffed a roll of bank-notes 
into the other. He sprang down the stairs. He 
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jerked the bridle out of the hand of the astonished 
stable-boy, leaped into the saddle and rode furi- 
ously by a short cut to the station. 

The guard was about to place his whistle to 
his lips. There was no time to purchase a ticket 
at the booking-office. He tugged at the door of a 
first-class carriage, but before he could enter, a 
substantial body hurled itself out of the door. A 
shriek of recognition and rage struck his senses 
confusedly. The train pulled out of the station. 
Sir John found himself standing on the platform, 
pale and horrified and gasping, blinking at Aunt 
Charlotte. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A TRIUMPHAL ENTRY. 

Aunt Charlotte grasped Sir John by the arm 
and shook him until the guineas jingled in his 
trousers pockets. 

** You were going to desert us. You were going 
to escape. You were — you were. Don't deny it." 

For once in his life no excuse came to Sir John's 
rescue. The manner in which his flight had been 

arrested had been so extraordinary, that he simply 
gazed at the angry female, regardless of the 
curious glances that were directed at him by the 
porter and the booking-clerk. 

** We have risked our lives on the ocean. I 
have spent pounds for messages. I have suffered 
incredibly — anxiety, fleas, insolent servants, bad 
hotels, sea-sickness, the reproaches of Barbara, 
disappointment, indigestion. And then to be 
fooled — tricked — spurned as my reward. Oh, oh !" 

Aunt Charlotte rocked herself to and fro on the 
station bench. 
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** Auntie, Auntie," cried Barbara, embarrassed 
by the grimaces of the booking-clerk and porter, 
and perplexed as to how she should act or what 
she should say. 

** I see it clearly. You can endure us in America. 
But here, you are ashamed of us. You spurn us. 
You have spirited away your son from our sight. 
You have shut up your house against us. You 
even attempt to abandon us." 

All this was so perilously near the truth that 
the baronet bowed his head under the storm, com- 
pletely silenced. 

*' Auntie, this is too undignified. Let us go," 
said Barbara proudly. 

'* Silence, Barbara. I shall not leave this station 
nor shall I permit Sir John Mariner to do so, until 
I have made him understand how I hold him 
beneath my contempt, how I scorn even to re- 
proach him. As to his hospitality, I should despise 
it. And to think how I have looked forward to 
this day. How proudly I boasted confidently to 
myself that I should not die without treading 
the halls of my ancestors !" 

Now this illogical display of anger and disap- 
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pointment of Aunt Charlotte was really most 
fortunate for Sir John. It gave him time to think. 
His tongue began to roll about his mouth, eager to 
pour forth a soothing balm of glib excuses. 

He cast up his eyes resignedly at the telegraph 
wires and then looked mournfully at Barbara and 
shook his head. Then with a chivalrous dignity 
worthy of Don Quixote himself, he raised Aunt 
Charlotte's resisting hand to his lips. 

** Hush, hush,** he said commandingly. **You 
do not know what you are saying, dear cousin.'* 

Aunt Charlotte, thus arrested in her anger, 
glanced up indignantly through her tears. 

** I think I do. Sir John.*' 

** Then, cousin, please listen to reason. Your 
foolish tears and unjust reproaches have quite un- 
nerved me. But I should think that now, if at 
any time, I needed your comfort and sympathy.*' 

'** I do not understand,** said Aunt Charlotte. 

" Perhaps you have not noticed that my clothes 
are black.*' 

" Oh, lincle !" cried Barbara. 

** Dear child !" sniffled the baronet, embracing 
her. 
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**It's not Jack, Sir John?" Aunt Charlotte 
clasped her hands entreatingly. 

Sir John wiped his eyes with a black-edged 
handkerchief that he had most opportunely put in 
his pocket. And how he blessed that suit ! 

** This is indeed a very climax of woe/* wailed 
Aunt Charlotte. 

The baronet patted her gently on the back. 

" Cousin,*' he whispered authoritatively, ** a Mar- 
iner may suffer, but he does not parade his grief 
before the people." 

"He isn't dead?" questioned Aunt Charlotte 
heart-broken. 

" We must hope for the best. He — he is— ah — 
missing. At sea. His transport has not been 
heard of for two weeks, but — but — we fear " 

" Two weeks !" exclaimed Barbara sceptically. 
" Two weeks ago he was starting for Egypt. Only 
a week ago he was starting home." 

** According to the cablegrams — yes." 

The baronet looked at Barbara significantly. 

** Did you never notice — or were you too dis- 
tracted — that my answers were not so clear and to 
the point as they might have been Y' 
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** We did," exclaimed Aunt Charlotte and her 
niece in one breath. 

" Naturally, you. put that down to my stupidity, 
perhaps even to deliberate desire to trick you, as 
you yourself put it,** continued the baronet bit- 
terly. 

Aunt Charlotte was silent, wondering. 

** Of course it never occurred to you that I was 
trying to spare you, that I wished to break the 
news gently to you, and only gave you encourage- 
ment to come home when I began to see that hope 
was to be succeeded by despair." 

** Sir John, I am an unjust, querulous old woman. 
But I had suffered so much with the uncertainty 
of everything that I was ready to believe every- 
thing — especially when on coming here I found 
the Hall shut up — ourselves repulsed." 

'* We were going back to London," added Bar- 
bara. 

*' It is a mercy I was in time." 

** And so strange that you should have chosen the 
same carriage as ourselves, uncle." 

** The same carriage as yourselves, precious ?*' 
queried the baronet, innocently. 
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" To go to London, you know.'* 

" But, my darling, why should I go to London 
when I had come from there only this morning ?*' 

** Then why did you try to enter our compart- 
ment ?*' asked Aunt Charlotte, her suspicions thaw- 
ing under the son of Sir John's suave explanations. 

** I had given orders to my footman — a most exem- 
plary and intelligent servant — I myself was walk- 
ing in the park thinking of my poor missing boy — 
that no visitors were to be received on any account 
by reason of our bereavement. It seems- he very 
naturally included yourselves as such. Hence 
your unceremonious repulsion. Returning to the 
Hall, I was of course informed of the mistake. I 
was enabled to guess v/ho you were by the telegram 
I received this morning. Praise Heaven I was just 
in time to welcome you to Mariner Hall, though 
one is missing." 

** How foolish were my unjust suspicions," said 
Aunt Charlotte, repentant. ** Can you forgive me.^" 

" There is nothing to forgive, cousin," replied the 
baronet, macfnanimouslv. ''You did not understand 
me; that is all. As the poet says,' To err is human.' 
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But as the motto of our House says, * Truth is great 
and it will prevail/ Let us go to the Hall.** 

The carriage entered the lodge gates. 

" I can see him now,*' said the baronet, " as he 
stood by that oak yonder, smiling and waving his 
hand back at me. It seems but yesterday. I had 
refused to see him sail — even to say good-bye at 
the station. * Good-bye, governor,' he called. (He 
always called me governor.) * Good-bye. This is 
not so pleasant as it would be to welcome Aunt 
Charlotte. But I shall soon return.* I watched 
him until he was hidden by the turn of the road.*' 

** And the transport has never been heard of?" 

" No. In what seas does she drift ? What has 
disabled her ? A broken shaft, perhaps. Or has 
she reached the port of missing ships ?** 

** Then there is no hope ?*' 

*' Hope ? Ah yes, beautiful hope ! We may 
still cling to her snow-white skirts. She at least 
will not spurn us, cousin.'* 

And Sir John had visions of his son's triumphant 
return home in the near future, when Aunt Char- 
lotte should have gone back to the States — visions 
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of more hunters and guns and club dues to be again 
delicately extracted from a doting aunt. 

" But what news of the transport have you re- 
ceived ?** asked Aunt Charlotte. 

"And is her return quite despaired of?** asked 
Barbara. 

** Yes ; I have had news. I came from London 
— the Foreign Office — only this morning. I saw 
my friend Dufferin. * Dufferin,* I said, seizing his 
hand, * Dufferin, don*t tell me you have abandoned 
all hope ? You can't have done that ? Think, 
Dufferin, five hundred souls ! You can*t have let 
them all drown ?* * My dear Mariner,* said Dufferin 
— my grief sadly unnerved him — * I would not will- 
ingly have drowned them, you must know that. 
But I fear that only a miracle * ** 

Sir John buried his face in the black-edged 
handkerchief. 

" He shall have a monument,'* sniffed Aunt 
Charlotte. 

Sir John*s shoulders heaved with a genuine emo- 
tion now. A monument I That would cost a 
great deal of money. 

** My dear, dear cousin,** he said, squeezing her 
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hand gratefully. ** I had planned precisely that 
myself." 

** A statue of himself shall be sculptured on the 
top. We will have him mounted on 'Devil' — the 
last charger I gave him — charging at the head of 
his regiment.'* 

" Magnificent !'* cried the baronet with enthusi- 
asm. *' I would attend to it myself — relieve you 
of all the details.'* 

'* No, no. That shall be my own loving duty," 

said Aunt Charlotte. 

" But the business arrangements/* protested Sir 
John anxiously. "Surely ** 

** Yes ; everything. Hitherto my presents have 
necessarily been in the form of money. But to see 
that mausoleum grow under my own eyes, that is 
the only satisfaction left to me." 

** But it would take a long time,*' said the bare- 
net, uneasily. 

" I shall cheerfully wait.'*, 

** And we are not absolutely certain whether he 
is actually dead or not.** 

*' That is true. But it will be no more premature 
for him to have a monument than for you to wear 
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mourning. It shall stand in the park. On that 
knoll." 

The baronet turned pale. The knoll could be 
seen a mile away in any direction. What would 
the neighbor;5 say? What would Glorina say? 

** Confound it all,** he muttered," I am afraid the 
monument would cost a great deal of money. I 
shall have to resurrect that son of mine somehow 
or other. Guy will have to play the lost son, mirac- 
ulously delivered from a watery grave.** 

They were at Mariner Hall. The wide doors 
swung majestically back. Between two servants in 
the faded plush, Aunt Charlotte entered. 

*' Welcome,** cried Sir John (somewhat depressed, 
however, in spirits over the threatened monu- 
ment), ** Welcome to the home of your ancestors !'* 

And as Aunt Charlotte crossed the threshold, 
she said to herself : 

** Well, I'm in, anyhow.** 
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CHAPTER IX. 

HONORS FOR THE BRAVE. 

A WEEK passed and still Sir John hesitated as 
to whether he should wreck the transport in the 
Bay of Biscay with all hands aboard. At present 
she was reported as missing at the Foreign Office. 
But that couldn*t last for ever. It was a delicate 
question to decide. Just so long as there was this 
harrowing uncertainty, just so long must he ex- 
pect that Aunt Charlotte would continue her un- 
desired residence at Mariner Hall. Her presence 
might at any moment prove embarrassing, es- 
pecially should Miss Glorina St. Manners-Jones 
force her way in, despite the vigilant Mr. Poppy. 
Then Sir John decidedly resented the necessity of 
his arising at four o'clock in the morning to super- 
intend the daily exercisings of " Son and Heir,'* 
whose chances for the *' Duke of Northumberland 
Stakes " seemed to grow brighter day by day. 

But now that a week had passed and Aunt 
Charlotte's attitude convinced him much more 
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plainly than mere words could have done that she 
had not the remotest intention of leaving Mariner 
Hall so long as there was any hope that Jack 
would be delivered from a watery grave, Sir John 
lost all patience. He determined to take matters in 
his own hands. Of course he was reluctant to cut 
off the head of the goose that had laid him so many 
golden eggs. More than all, he feared the mon- 
ument that Aunt Charlotte threatened to erect. 
But he felt that he must deal with matters one at 
a time. So he ruthlessly scuttled the phantom 
ship and her ghostly crew of five hundred souls. 
And with her perished Aunt Charlotte's cherished 
idol. 

But the crushing blow did not bruise Aunt 
Charlotte half so horribly as he had feared. She 
received the tidings resignedly, almost calmly. 

"Then there is no reason why we should not 
erect the monument at once, is there, cousin ?*' she 
asked. 

" A monument !" repeated Sir John. " What 
monument ?" 

** The monument — Jack's — I have spoken of it 
to you several times. Sir John. I have told you. 
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I think, of the entirely suitable spot I have se- 
lected in the park? It is on a gently rising knoll. 
You can see it very well from here. A monument 
of sufficiently lofty proportions, such as I propose 
to erect, on that open space, will be seen by the 
whole country-side." 

Sir John Mariner gazed at Aunt Charlotte in 
mute misery. What hideous monster was this 
that was about to confront him ? Would this 
creature that he had so proudly and cunningly 
created (with the Hon. Guy's assistance) refuse to 
be drowned ? Was it to be another Frankenstein, 
towering up — with Aunt Charlotte's help — on its 
hind legs and leering triumphantly around the 
whole country-side ? It certainly is not an agree- 
able thing to have a monument in your backyard, 
and to be unable to satisfy inquisitive neighbors by 
telling them what it commemorates. 

He must put his foot down firmly and deny 
Aunt Charlotte the satisfaction she craved. 

** But cousin, dearest Charlotte/' he expostu- 
lated gently, " I could not permit it." 

"And why not?" demaadod Aunt Charlotte, 
disappointed. 
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* People would call it ostentatious of me.** 
" That is no objection whatever.'* 

"Why not?" asked Sir John, sulkily. 

*' Because it is I who am putting up the monu- 
ment,** replied Aunt Charlotte, calmly. " The 
pedestal shall be of granite,** she mused, " the 
shaft, of white marble.** 

" Rather let us build a temple of loving remem- 
brance in our hearts,'* pleaded the baronet, poetic- 
ally. 

** It shall be surmounted by a statue of him- 
self, mounted on his charger * Devil,* ** contin- 
ued Aunt Charlotte, as if in a trance. ** He 
is seated erect and soldierly, the left hand care- 
lessly grasping the bridle, the right raised to his 
brow, as if scanning the field of battle for his 



enemies.** 



** Or if you insist on a tombstone,** groaned the 
knight, " let it be a humble stone, cousin, hidden 
in the leafy woods. Would that not be much 
more in keeping with the character of our unob- 
trusive, silent lad, lately departed ? A violet, 
cousin, hidden in blushing retirement. How much 
more dignified and simple ! How appropriate !** 
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Aunt Charlotte smiled affectionately on her 
host. 

" It becomes you, no doubt, Sir John, to speak 
modestly of your own son. But no monument 
can proclaim too loudly to the world : * Here lies a 
hero.' " 

" But he doesn't lie there, nor did he even per- 
ish in battle ^ that is exactly the point.'* 

" I was speaking metaphorically," replied Aunt 
Charlotte, rather coldly. " Come, Sir John, you 
are not going to deny me that poor satisfaction, 
after all I have done for him T 

The baronet muttered a confused denial. 

" I thought you wouldn't," answered Aunt Char- 
lotte, briskly. '* Besides, even if he doesn't himself 
He there, it won't matter much. Ah, at last I am 
reminded to ask you : Why have you never, in 
spite of my entreaties, sent me dear Jack's photo ? 
We shall need it for the sculptor." 

" Let the dead rest in peace," said the knight, 
solemnly. 

" Amen," ejaculated Aunt Charlotte, piously. 
** But how does that answer my question ?" 

" I did not send you the photos for precisely the 
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same reason that I do not wish this monument 
to be erected, cousin." 

"■ And what is that ?'* asked Aunt Charlotte, 
impatiently. 

" Listen. I will tell you. Four years ago these 
walls were covered with pictures of our poor boy 
who now sleeps in an unknown sea. (Hence, as I 
have remarked, the unfitness of the monument.) 
There were oil-paintings by the masters — water- 
colors, pastels, sketches in crayon and color — 
photographs — carte de visite, cabinet, and life 
size. There were miniatures, even, to fill up the 
gaps. There were pictures of him on foot, on 
horseback, in England and abroad, in knicker- 
bockers, in Eton jacket and wide collar, in cap and 
gOwn, and in uniform. In every conceivable 
garb and attitude that loving care and art could 
devise, they covered every inch of the walls. The 
snap-shot pictures, taken by myself, even ran up 
the walls of the stairway. I never wearied of add- 
ing to the collection. But do you remember, 
cousin, when he broke the knees of the hunter you 
had given me ?" 

Aunt Charlotte nodded her head. The allu- 
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sion brought up tender memories and she smiled 
sadly. 

" Perfectly, dear Sir John." 

" At the moment when he confessed it, (my 
noble lad never told a lie — the motto of our House 
was his guide through his gallant young life), to 
my shame I admit it, I became incensed beyond 
measure. I lost all control of myself. I tore the 
portrait I held in my hand — one of my snap-shots 
— in tatters. I cried out, enraged : * I have had 
enough of the original, without any of these 
counterfeits.' " 

" Cruel," murmured Aunt Charlotte. 

" I have repented with tears. Then I left the 
house. When I returned some hours later, he met 
me, sweet-tempered and affectionate as ever. But 
the rooms seemed strangely empty. A loved pres- 
ence had departed. Cousin, what do you suppose 
the poor sensitive lad had done ?'* 

" I cannot imagine," said Aunt Charlotte, deeply 
interested. 

" He had burned up," said the baronet with a 
grave emphasis, ** every likeness and portrait of 
himself in existence." 
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" Oh, the poor, dear, sensitive lad !" 

" That was five years ago. And never again, 
though he forgave me completely, could he be per- 
suaded to sit. In vain I pleaded your love for 
him. He used to say : * I will give my life for her, 
governor — I think I have told you he always 
called me governor — but that, never.' Of course, 
I could not make him sit for his portrait. But I 
shadowed him with my kodak. To no purpose ! 
Did I succeed in making a negative, he invariably 
found it and destroyed it. At last I desisted. It 
seemed the only reparation I could make. And 
shall I not respect his wishes when he is dead, as I 
did when he was alive ?" 

Aunt Charlotte listened to this touching recital 
tearfully and in silence. 

Sir John was supremely happy. His magnifi- 
cent effort in prevarication had convinced her. 
His eloquence had carried her away. So sure was 
he of this, that he even dared to give himself a 
brief holiday. 

" A little chat with Dufferin, cousin," he said, 
when bidding her good-bye. 
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"What, there is still hope?** asked Aunt Char- 
lotte, quickly. 

" No, no,** answered the baronet quite as hastily. 
** But there is a rumor, cousin, only a rumor, how- 
ever, that divers have located the ship and even 
may recover the bodies.** 

*' I am very glad to hear that,** replied Aunt 
Charlotte. " There can be no excuse for further 
delay in erecting the moument.** (The latter was 
fast usurping the place that the son and heir had 
held in her affections.) 

So that Sir John had taken the train for London 
with a heavy heart. 

It was two days later and he was dining at the 
Conservative Club with the equerry of H. R. H., 
the Prince of Wales. 

" No doubt, my dear Mariner," said the equerry 
confidentially, " you are aware how very ambitious 
the Prince is to win the Derby — much more so 
than to wear the crown. And if your horse is as 
promising a youngster as you say he is, why very 
possibly ** He winked at the baronet signifi- 
cantly. 
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'*You mean I shall have to give him to the 
Prince ?" faltered the baronet. 

" Certainly there will be no compulsion in the 
case/* replied the equerry coldly. " But should 
your sense of loyalty prompt you to do so, I do 
not doubt that the Prince would do something 
handsome for you in return. He might even in- 
duce his mother to raise you to the peerage.'* 

** rd sooner have a little hard cash,'* said the 
baronet discontentedly. ** * Son and Heir ' will 
bring me that. What's the good of a coat of 
ermine if you haven't a guinea to have it cleaned ?" 

** That is very true/' agreed the equerry promptly. 
" But how would you like a diplomatic mission ?" 

" No. I should'be compelled to utter falsehoods, 
and that would be impossible for me." 

" Then a nice fat berth as governor ?" 

* Just the thing !" said Sir John, brightening up. 
*' Provided that the salary is large enough." 

" Well, ahem, of course the salaries in themselves 
are not large ; but, Sir John, I have no doubt in the 
world that a man with your tact and imagination 
could make a very snug sum of it. There are per- 
quisites, you know, and — ah — ahem, precisely." 
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** Oh, certainly,*' said the baronet, winking ex- 
pressively. " Do you suppose I could make ten 
thousand out of it ?" 

** Easily,** promised the equerry. 

" No yellow fever ?** asked the baronet, suspi- 
ciously. 

** Oh, no ; guaranteed dry and healthy — if you 
wish. But I should advise you to take a touch of 
malaria or smallpox. Then the salaries would be 
larger, and of course you would have a deputy gov- 
ernor and run no risk yourself.'* 

" Then I shall be very glad to let the Prince 
have the horse. But I hope that he won*t mind 
my running him for the * Duke of Northumberland 
Stakes * in my name. Three hundred guineas are 
not to be despised.*' 

" My dear Mariner," whispered the equerry con- 
fidentially, " this is of course between you and me. 
But I happen to know that the Prince is a little 
short just at present. Parliament refuses to vote 
an appropriation for his new shooting-box, and 
Dumm, the champagne firm, absolutely refuses in 
the rudest, most vulgar manner to send him any 
more champagne for the use of his name in an ad- 
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vertisement. Of course the three hundred guineas 
will be added to your salary." 

Sir John felt that it would not be exactly the 
thing for him to say that he thought a bird in the 
hand was \^rth two in the bush, but he agreed in 
a very bad grace, and the equerry left, promising to 
send for the horse in a day or two. 

Before he could decide whether he had not made 
a rather poor or at least a risky bargain, a fierce- 
looking gentleman in spectacles and with a thick 
bushy beard accosted him angrily and flourished 
a newspaper in his face. 

" I understand," said the spectacled gentleman 
with the bushy whiskers, *' that your name is Sir 
John Mariner and that you live at Mariner Hall?" 

** Well, sir ?" asked the baronet, wondering if 
the stranger were a bailiff and how he had gained 
admission to the club. 

" My own name," continued the stranger vehe- 
mently, ** may not be unknown to you. I am the 
president of the ' Society for the Better Educa- 
tion of the British Subject towards a more Ade- 
quate Appreciation of the Arts and Sciences.' 



» ♦> 
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" And what can I do to serve you ?'* inquired 
Sir John mildly. 

** You can tell me, sir, why you have had the in- 
solence to insult the British artist." 

" But, my dear sir, I was not aware of having 
done so," protested the baronet. 

" It is useless for you to deny," replied the 
whiskered gentleman angrily. "You have the 
proofs before you." 

He thrust a copy of the Standard into Sir John's 
hand. 

** WANTED :— A sculptor of the first rank 
whose fame is indisputed and national for a diffi- 
cult but highly remunerative job. Apply in person 
with specimens of handiwork, between the hours 
of nine and twelve to-morrow at Mariner Hall, (side 
entrance) Mariner, Somerset." 

Sir John did not attempt to pacify the enraged 
president of the " Society for the Better Educa- 
tion of the British Subject towards a more Ade- 
quate Appreciation of the Arts and Sciences." He 
took the next train to Mariner Hall. 
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" igli goin's on hup at the 'all, Sir John," said 
the station-master, as he alighted at Mariner. 




" Goings on, Hodges?" said the baronet, staring 
fiercely. 

" And may one be so bold as to ask 'e, sir, wo's 
been a-dyin'?" 

" Dying !" 

"Aye, sir, to be sure. The moniment ! And a 
'ard time of ut we 'ad a-hunloadin' of un, too. Six 
'orses could most stir un." 

A monument ! Sir John hastened to the Hall, 
pale with anxiety. There was no doubt of it, the 
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advertisement had been put in the paper by Aunt 
Charlotte. Had she really taken advantage of his 
absence to erect the monument ? He entered the 
lodge gates. 

** *ovv do *e do, Sur Joan ?** called the old lodge- 
keeper excitedly, flinging open the gate. " They 
be just puttin' of un up, zur. Ees, they *ave. My, 
but baint 'c a wopper — most as *igh as the parish 
spoire, I zwan. There baint a voiner in Lunnon, I 
s*posc, Sur Joan, than thickey monument. There 
*e be, zur, droo th*hoaks. 'ooray, *ooray," cackled 
the imbecile old lodge-keeper. *' Do 'e zee of un, 
zur."^ Do 'e ze un?" 

The baronet gazed, open-mouthed. He rubbed 
his eyes and stared again. A shaft of white 
marble gleamed white and radiant through the 
trees. There it stood. The monument ! Aunt 
Charlotte had taken advantage of his absence with 
a vengeance, and had given him a pleasant little sur- 
prise. There it stood ! An exclamation-point to 
his folly — a giant interrogation mark for the whole 
county. 

The front doors of the Hall stood hospitably 
open. 
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But no servants greeted his arrival. There 
were tables on the terrace and on them were 
empty boxes that had contained his choicest cigars 
and a forest of bottles that had held his '67 
Burgundy. Hats and canes and top-coats littered 
up the hall-way— queer hats, tam-o-shanters and 
sombreros — queer coats, with lots of velvet and 
fur on them. 

There was no doubt of it. The sculptors had 
answered the advertisement. 

But the strangest spectacle of all met his 
bewildered gaze when he wandered, half-stunned, 
into the library. 

Solemnlyarrangedsideby side were specimens of 
the handiwork of seven sculptors who were candi- 
dates for the difficult but highly remunerative job ad- 
vertised in the morning's pap r. There they were 
in a demure row, made of plaster-of-Paris, marble, 
and granite. A Minerva, a horse, a dancing girl, a 
crocodile, a Bacchus, a Roman senator, and a 
dove. 

Sir John rushed at them with his walking-stick. 
He broke the tail off the long crocodile. He hit 
the spike off the helmet of the goddess of wisdom. 
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He hurled the innocent dove into the coal-box. 
He amputated the leg of the dancing girl so that 
she was forced to pursue her terpsichorean exer- 
cises on one leg, greatly to her inconvenience. He 
clipped the nose off the dignified Roman senator, 
and the tail off the horse. He would have 
robbed the Bacchus of his wine-cup, but the 
approach of Aunt Charlotte, deep in consultation 
with the seven eager sculptors, compelled him to 
put an end to his horrid deeds of vandalism and 
betake himself in flight to his bed-room. 

The grief and indignation of the seven sculptors 
when they beheld their mutilated statues was in- 
deed piteous. The owner of the tailless crocodile 
even burst into tears. But upstairs Sir John 
hugged himself and gloated. And when he had 
gloated as much as he wished, he sat down on the 
edge of his bed and thought. 

He believed he had put a temporary check on 
Aunt Charlotte's aspirations for the incarnation of 
his phantom drowned soldier son in marble or 
granite. But he realized that Aunt Charlotte was 
a most determined person. The cablegrams had 
taught him that. She would advertise for other 
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sculptors. And in the meanwhile the monument 
loomed up in the park, a challenge to his sanity. 
He feared he would find difficulties in explaining 
it away either as a summer-house or as a mere 
work of art. If it had been less tall, he might 
have called it a pedestal for a statue ; if it had 
been hollow and still taller, he could have built a 
stair-way and called it a look-out. But as it was, 
he could do neither. Soon Glorina would be at 
the Hall, however careful he might be to prohibit 
her. What should he say to her ? What should 
he say to the whole county ? 

There was but one course possible. He must 
resurrect the son and heir from his watery grave. 
And the Hon. Guy must enact the role. So he 
wrote and implored him to come to his assistance. 

But Poppy, whom he had secretly despatched, 
returned with the tidings that the Hon. Guy had 
had a nasty fall in the hunting-field that very 
morning. He would come in a day or two if his 
hurts permitted. 

In the meanwhile Aunt Charlotte's monument 
loomed over the country-side triumphant. 
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CHAPTER XL 

A PRISONER OF WAR. 



" Ere you be, zur, droo the hoaks, if you please, 



zur. 



The bucolic Jehu pointed with the butt of his 
whip. 

" So that's Mariner Hall, eh ? Stop your horse 
and let's have a look about. Why, what's that pil- 
lar there ? It looks like a tombstone." 

" Aye, aye, zur," answered the driver, grinning 
broadly and scratching his head. " It be a moni- 
ment, zur, put oop larst wik. All the gentry, zur, 
o' the country-side looks t' other side naw, w'en 
they do be passin' Zur John, 'e war a gay young 
spark, war Zur John." 

" The people cut him ? Gay young spark — you 
mean he, that is, when he was young — ahem ?" 

" Ees, ees, zur," grinned the Jehu comprehend- 
ingly. ** That be ut, zur. They do zay — the ser- 
vants oop at th' 'all, zur — that Zur Joan's wife be 
coom back, 'e merried 'er secret, zo they do be 
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zayin* — years ago, zur, hif *e merried *er. They 
baint got along *appy loike. That's wat they do 
be zayin*, zur. And larst wik wen Zur Joan wuz 
hoff to Lunnon, she oop an* puts oop thickey 
moniment/* 

"^ But whom to ?*' 

" They do be zayin*, zur, 'is zun." 

*' What was he ?" 

'* We doan't rightly know, zur. But they do be 
zayin', zur, he war a hofficer o* the harmy, zur.** 

" Hum, it seems rathermuddled according to your 
account. Well, here's your fare and a couple of 
pennies to drink my health. I want to look about 
a bit. If I return, Til walk.** 

As John Marriner watched the rickety old gig 
disappear down the road, he began to wonder if 
he had not come on rather a foolish errand. 

For nearly a month he had been wandering aim- 
lessly about London, for the most part staring out 
of hansom cabs on Picadilly, Hyde Park, Regent 
Street, in the faint hope that he might be so for- 
tunate as to run across Aunt Charlotte and Bar- 
bara. 

But London ! In New York or Paris, the thing 
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might have been possible. A systematic haunting 
of a couple of streets and one may run down his 
man if he is patient. In Paris, the task is even 
simpler, the point of view being narrowed down to 
a corner caf^ on the Boulevard. But London! 
And the proverbial needle in the h^y-stack is no 
adequate comparison, especially, if it happens (as 
in the case of Marriner) that one is not sure that his 
needle is actually in the hay-stack. 

John Marriner was a prosaic young man, who 
knew much more about the fluctuations in the price 
of leather than about the gods and goddesses in 
Smith's classical dictionary. He did not therefore 
know that Fate was dogging his footsteps — not a 
thin, dyspeptic Fate with a crooked forefinger, but 
a motherly, comfortable Fate, who loves nothing so 
much as putting her thumb in her sister Venus's 
pie, and marrying people off who are to live happy 
ever after. 

So that when our leather-merchant was travel- 
stained and weary, and was wondering if he hadn't 
better buy a return-ticket to the United States, 
the fat, motherly Fate thought it high time to in- 
terfere. She took him gently by the nose and led 
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him to a Smith's news-stand in the Paddincfton 
Station. She juggled the papers so that a copy of 
the Standard, in which Aunt Charlotte's advertise- 
ment appeared, lay uppermost. Fat Mrs. Fate 
guided his hand so that he picked out that paper 
rather than Punch or the latest railway novel. 
And, of course, Mrs. Fate did not have to make 
that particular paper any more stupid and heavy 
than English papers generally are. But when he 
had wearied of the six column report (verbatim) 
of the divorce of Mrs. Torrington-Smythe, she 
guided his eye past the announcements of Messrs. 
Dodds, auctioneers, and the suite of elegant draw- 
ing-room chairs, plush, 65s. 6d., to Aunt Charlotte's 
advertisement. 

The advertisement interested him very much 
indeed. He read it over and over, trying to im- 
agine the character of a person who could have 
inserted so eccentric a notice. What was the 
sculptor wanted for? Where was Mariner Hall? 
Who owned it ? Was it possible that many years 
ago his own ancestors had once been connected 
with that place ? Perhaps if John Marrincr had 
had anything to think about that really inter- 
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ested him, these somewhat scattering questions 
would never have haunted him so. But he had 
nothing whatever to think about — worse than 
that, he had nothing whatever to do. He was 
discouraged in getting no trace of Barbara. He 
began to reah'ze that it was a waste of time and 
fares to be driving about London in hansom cabs. 
He had written to a trusted clerk to enquire care- 
fully at all the steam-boat agencies in New York 
as to whether they had any passengers recently 
whose names were Charlotte Mariner and Barbara 
Mariner. He could not possibly receive an an- 
swer to this letter for several days. He read the 
advertisement over again. Then lie determined to 
amuse himself for a few hours by finding out all he 
could about Mariner Hall and its master. 

The latter was easily done. After an hour's re- 
search in the British Museum, he was more inter- 
ested than ever, and the very next morning bought 
a first-class ticket to Mariner, Somerset. 

But now that he stood just outside the lodge-gates 
in full view of the monument, he felt extremely fool- 
ish. At the British Museum, when he had found 
that the baronet's Christian name was the same as 
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his .own, he had somehow imagined, in the first 
flush of his enthusiasm, that it would be a very 
simple matter to knock at the door of Mariner 
Hall and to enquire for the baronet. He would 
advance with an easy confidence. ** My name, sir, 
is Marriner. I believe yours is the same. I am 
interested in questions of genealogy, and should be 
much obliged if you would tell me if you had 
traditions in your family as to any of its mem- 
bers going out to America as the intimate friend 
of William Penn/* Then the baronet would ad- 
vance and hold out both hands cordially and cry : 
" Delighted, my dear sir, delighted, I'm sure. 
Come in and have a glass of wine and we'll talk 
the matter over. Come in and stay the night with 
me — stay a week.** 

But now he did not feel half so confident of a 
cordial reception, in spite of the Bond Street suit 
of clothes with baggy trousers and beautiful square 
checks and a red necktie that the London tailor 
had solemnly declared to be as English as pos- 
sible. 

He had walked up the avenue of oaks only a 
very short distance when he became aware that the 
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lodge-keeper was following him suspiciously a few 
steps behind. He quickened his pace. The old 
lodge-keeper hobbled after him industriously and 
persistently. He gazed abstractedly at the monu- 
ment. The lodge-keeper respectfully followed his 
example. He ordered the lodge-keeper to go 
hang himself. The lodge-keeper pulled at his 
front forelock and grinned. But he did not com- 
ply with the wishes of Marriner and hang himself. 
Instead of that, he stuck still more persistently to 
the young dealer in leather. 

Marriner left the avenue and struck across the 
park. The lodge-keeper hobbled after him. 

** Look here, what is it you want?'* shouted the 
exasperated Philadelphian to his rustic sleuth. 
" Money T 

He flung a sixpence at the old man, who picked 
it up, pulled at his front lock of hair, and waited, 
grinning. 

Marriner pretended to knock him with his walk- 
ing stick. 

" Go away, you old idiot. Go away !" 

The Imbecile grinned and grinned but did not 
go away. 
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Then Marriner, despairing, plunged into the 
woods. 

At first he was so occupied in escaping from 
the Imbecile, that he walked in any direction, with- 
out paying much heed in which direction he was 
going. But presently, a large, square sign con- 
fronted him menacingly : 

TRAPS ! BEWARE ! 

He glanced about uneasily. He wondered in 
which direction lay the avenue of oaks. It was 
not pleasant, plunging recklessly about a wood 
full of traps. A little farther, he came upon an- 
other sign : 

POACHING PROSECUTED TO THE UT- 
MOST EXTENT OF THE LAW! 

Half a dozen rods further and another sign 
stared him in the face, much like the first, but if 
anything more sanguinary in ch iracter : 

BEWARE OF MAN-TRAPS ! 

Marriner began to perspire profusely and turned 
about despairingly, north, south, east, and west, 
for some vision of a horizon. With every foot- 
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step he shuddered, probing in front of him with his 
walking-stick. He plunged recklessly about, tear- 
ing his suit of checks and scratching his cheek, face 
and hands. He wandered helplessly like a ship 
without a rudder. Again one of those terrible 
signs stared sternly at him : 

POACHERS WILL BE SHOT WITH- 

OUT MERCY! 

** Well, let *em shoot and be hanged to *em," 
muttered Marriner, seating himself on a log. 
** Shooting is better than being caught in a man- 
trap." 

Just then, Heaven be praised for the merciful de- 
liverance, voices sounded comparatively close to 
him. He pushed thankfully in that direction. As 
he neared the open, he found himself close to the 
stables of the Hall. 

He peered cautiously through the bushes. 

A boy was leading a horse briskly up and down, 
while an old gentleman in gaiters and riding- 
breeches was watching him critically. 

Marriner knew very little about racehorses, but 
the blanket and hood that left the eyes and legs of 
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the horse alone visible helped him to guess that the 
beautiful creature was a racehorse. 

** Seen any more intruders prowling about here, 
boy?** asked the old gentleman. 

*' No, Sir John. Whoa-a, there ! Steady !** 
** Nervous, eh ? Now what the deuce is he shy- 
ing at r 

** Blest if I know, governor," said the boy, pat- 
ting the horse gently and looking over his shoul- 
der into the woods. 

Marriner withdrew behind a tree. At that mo- 
ment the Imbecile came up panting. 

" Zur Joan, Zur Joan, I seed un, I seed un, zo I 
did !'* he cackled. 

" Saw whom ?" 

** Thick feller ye tole of as writes to the papers 
in Lunnon *bout Zon an* Heir. Ees, ees, I seed 
*un,*' cackled the Imbecile jubilantly. " *e*s 'idin* 
in them woods now.** 

** Where*s Huckings, boy?'* asked the baronet in 
a passion. 

" 'ere I be. Sir John,** cried a portly, red-faced 
individual in a velvet waistcoat, running out of th^ 
^tables and wiping his sleeve agrQS§ his rftouth, 
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"Ah, here you are, eh ? Stand off, you repro- 
bate, youVe been drinking again.** 

*' I swear to *e,** began the red-faced individual, 

solemnly. 

** Silence, you lazy dog ! Come, what d*ye sup- 
pose IVe appointed you special constable for, 
eh, Huckings ? Not to drink up my ale, confound 
you. You are an indolent trifler, Huckings. You 
are not an efficient limb of the law, Huckings. 
Gad, sir, don't dare contradict me. That brute of 
a spy is about here. The welcher, d*ye under- 
stand ?" 

Constable Huckings bristled with indignation. 

** Let un dare !'* he shouted belligerently. 

" Now understand me, Huckings, by the Lord 
Harry, this has to stop. That chap wrote a 
long account of * Son and Heir's * trial to the Field 
only yesterday. Keep your eyes open, you 
booby. Smithson says that he has just seen a 
suspicious character hiding in the woods. If you 
come across him, arrest him. Never mind the 
warrant. Look out for the chap in checks-^a 
flashy looking fellow, you can't mistake him. If 
you do, there's no harm done." 
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"A *ard task-maister be Sir John, hey, boy?" 
declared Constable Huckings, after his master had 
retreated. ** Now *ow be I goin* to jug of a hin- 
dividual wot I don't know of?** 

** *e give me a saxpence, maister 'uckins,*' 
cackled the Imbecile, gleefully. 

Marriner, crouched among the brambles, raised 
himself painfully. He was between Scylla and 
Charybdis — arrest as a poacher on the one 
hand ; death by the traps on the other. Which 
was the least dangerous ? Not to abandon him- 
self to the woods again, surely. He dragged 
himself slowly along the edge of the woods from 
the stable, probing the ground each step with his 
walking-stick. When he had passed the stables 
half a mile, he espied his haven of rest in the vil- 
lage church that nestled in the valley a hundred 
yards away. But between the church and himself 
was a field in which a flock of sheep were penned 
in hurdles. He eyed the sheep doubtfully. 
Which would be the safer course ? To make a 
wide detour of the pen, or to disturb the placid 
chewing of the cud ? The first involved a possible 
capture by the traps — the second, a probable dis- 
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covery by Huckings. While he was hesitating 
the sheep decided the matter. 

They ran confidingly towards him, uttering loud 
and urgent bleats. Innocent creatures! They 
thought, no doubt, that he was going to treat them 
to a delicious orgy of salt. The tender pleading 
of the ewes, the imperious bleats of the rams, and 
the joyful maas of the little lambs, and especially 
the pounding stampede of fathers, mothers, and 
children — caused him the greatest ialarm. 

Marriner looked fearfully toward the stables. 
There was no time to be lost. The boy and the 
horse had disappeared. But Constable Huckings, 
still boozy with too deep potations of Alsopp*s 
Pale Ale, was feebly endeavoring to ascertain 
whence came these rude sounds that had roused 
him from slumber. 

In the meanwhile Marriner was plowing his way 
among the disappointed sheep, which expressed 
their feelings in a deafening chorus of loud and angry 
baas. He dared not run. To have done so would 
have been proof patent of his guilt. Then there 
was a dignified ram that eyed the intruder with no 
friendly glance. He crowded Marriner uncomfort- 
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ably close and seemed to take great interest in his 
calves. The leather-merchant attempted to pacify 
him with soothing expressions of "Nice old 
fellow;" "Lie down then;;" "Good boy," But 
the nice old fellow refused to be comforted and 
drew back for a charge at the inviting calves. 
Marriner ignominiously broke into a run, 

Huckings exerted himself nobly now, in spite of 
Alsopp's " Best." 




Panting and swearing and stumbling, he made 
for the object of his suspicion. He thrilled to gain 
the approbation of Sir John and the plaudits of 
the frequenters of the Red Lion, and his fat legs 
spurred him on heroically. So far as his lack of 
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breath permitted, he adjured Marriner to stop, with 
cries of *' 'Ere— 'ere— alt, will 'e ? 'Alt, I tell 'e. 
Damee, 'alt!" 

Marriner had by this time baffled the martial 
ram, and for one brief moment enjoyed the apo- 
plectic rage of Constable Huckings, who, in his turn, 
was confronted by the hero of the golden fleece. 
But Huckings knew more of the nature of rams 
than did the dealer in leather, and had discreetly 
hesitated at tempting the ire of the horned beast 
breathing out threatenings and slaughter. He 
made a wide detour of the sheep-pen. In the 
meanwhile Marriner gained his haven of rest — the 
village church. 

He entered and took refuge behind the pedestal 
of a cross-legged Crusader. But presently, he 
heard puffings and hard breathings. He glanced 
round the corner of his Crusader. The glittering 
eye of the officer was glued ominously on him. 

Evening service had ended but a few minutes 
before, and the curate, having discarded his 
surplice and cassock, paced sedately down the 
aisle to the door. Marriner saw the constable ap- 
proaching. He abandoned his poor shelter of the 
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cross-legged Crusader and cast himself beneath the 
shelter of the cloth. 

"A fine old church, sir,** said the American 
feverishly, casting a triumphant glance at the baf- 
fled Huckings, who was a loyal churchman and re- 
spected the cloth and sanctuary too much to take 
advantage of his opportunity. 

" Norman,** answered the curate solemnly. 
" Have you seen the crypts ?" 

" The crypts !** echoed Marriner with a specious 
enthusiasm, pressing close to the clergyman's side 
as they neared the door and the constable. ** Are 
there crypts? How delightful! If I could only 
see them.** 

The curate smiled benignly at this refreshing in- 
stance of interest in his church, and unlocking a 
nail-bound door, courteously bowed Marriner down 
the stone steps. It is astonishing how much those 
crypts interested him. He listened entranced while 
the priest talked learnedly. But even crypts 
cannot last forever ; and when he ascended the 
stone steps his heart sank within him as the con- 
stable greeted him with a cheerful and patient 
smile. 
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" If there is anything else I can show you, I shall 
be pleased to do so/* said the clergyman, pausing 
at the vestry door. 

The Philadelphian vainly endeavored to remem- 
ber any details of church architecture, but all he 
could think of were griffins and gargoyles. 

** If only I could see the griffins,'* he said wist- 
fully. 

" Griffins r* 

" Or — or the gargoyles.'* 

In the dim, religious light of the church and the 
less religious, though not less dim, light of the 
crypts, the curate had scarcely noticed the ragged 
suit of checks and the red tie. But the wild words 
of the young man prating idiotically about griffins 
and gargoyles made him look more closely. He 
observed the extremely suspicious attitude of his 
interlocutor with instant apprehension. Nor did 
the nods and winks of the constable assure him. 
He turned the knob of his vestry door and edged 
his way within. 

" I fear,** he said hesitatingly, " really, my friend, 
I fear I can do nothing for you.** 
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Marriner seized the tail of the curate's long coat 
imploringly. 

" But I must, my dear, dear sir," lie cried. " It's 
a matter of the utmost importance — almost of life 
and death " 

" If it's about your soul -" 

The minister hesitated, 
torn between fear and duty. 

'■ Yes, yes, exactly. It's 
about my soul, as you say — 
at least about the souls of 
my ancestors. A matter of 
the greatest interest — anti- 
quity, genealogy, and all ihat 
— much more interesting 
than crypts. Fascinating — 
especially to scholars," he 
cried alluringly. 

" Another time," murmured the curate, quite con- 
vinced that a maniac had escaped from some asylum. 
" Another time, I'm sure, I shall be most happy, 
most happy, but now — good afternoon." 

The door was slammed in his face, Huckings 
advanced, triumphant. 
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" Hoff you go, me 'earty." He seized his pris- 
oner by the collar. 

** Eh ? Off I go ! Take your dirty fingers away. 
What d*ye mean by this accursed insolence ?** 

" Trespassin* — poachin*/* mouthed the constable 
unctuously. ** That's wot I means." 

"Trespassing?** repeated the American, faintly. 

" Aye, and ten pound voine and 'ard labor if 
thee doan*t coom peaceful,*' cackled the Imbecile, 
who came up at that moment. 

*' Peacefully ! Of course Tm coming peacefully,'* 
said Marriner, casting a deadly glance of hatred at 
the cause of all his misfortunes. " But trespassing, 
poaching — absurd. I was just about to make a call 
on Sir John Mariner, when this old imbecile dog- 
ged my footsteps. Come, now, officer, listen to 
reason — you aren*t going to arrest a man, I hope, 
simply because he happens to be taking a walk in 
afield?** 

Huckings laughed loud and long. 

" Oh, so we be goin* to make a call on Sir John, 
be we ? Hare we, now ? Reely ! Then won't 'e 
accept of me *umble hassistance ?" asked the con- 
stable with withering sarcasm. 
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" That's right. Take me to the Hall, my man. 
ril make it worth your while," Marriner whispered. 

** Well,** answered Huckings grimly, ** we be go- 
ing there.** 

" Thank you very much, officer.*' 

** Thee'll thank me t*other side of the mouth, 
wen thee sees un.'* 

" Eh ?** cried Marriner in alarm. 

" Sir John be the county magistrate, and by 
zookey, but *e*ll give *e a drubbin' — spyin* on *is 
*orses and poachin* on *is land.** 

Huckings shook his head in ecstasy. 

" Rubbish, man ! Look here, I want to talk to 
you. Send that old idiot off. I say, officer, what*s 
it worth? Five pounds?*' 

** Voive pund !'* repeated the limb of the law 
scornfully. 

** Ten, then. Come now, ten. Hang it all, offi- 
cer, you're a fine fellow, I'll make it fifteen. 
What, not fifteen? Well, by Jove, if you'll drown 
that grinning jackass there and let me go, I'll make 
it twenty. Twenty pounds!" 

" Let's see un," whispered Huckings sceptically, 
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glancing over his shoulder at the Imbecile who was 
listening inquisitively. 

" Oh, I haven't it here, of course. But it's at 
the Red Lion. Til pay you at once if you'll come 
with me there, and give you five shillings extra for 
your trouble." 

" Vair," shouted Huckings, enraged at the disap- 
pointment. ** Hoff with 'e now. By zooks, I'll 
tell Sir John as *e tried to bribe of me. Coom on 
now, will 'e, coom on ?" 

** All right, my man, I'm coming. You needn't 
try to choke me." 

He yielded despairingly. ** Merciful Heavens," 
he groaned, as he stumbled, half walking and 
half dragged, along the dusty road toward Mariner 
Hall — ** Merciful Heavens, what an introduction to 
my noble namesake !" 
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CHAPTER XII. 

COURT-MARTIALED. 

Sir John, as the lately bereaved parent, the 
suave consoler of an afflicted cousin, and Sir John, 
as the stern purveyor of justice, were two very 
different persons. 

There was no nonsense about Sir John's justice, 
be it understood — no quirks, no quavers, no frills 
(especially if the meting of it were because his 
own knightly ease or estate had been affected). If 
he did not, like the Queen of Hearts, shout, ** Off 
with his head !'* to every trembling plow-boy 
dragged before his presence, — if he did not com- 
bine in his portly person all the feudal pre- 
rogatives of high, low, and middle justice, it was 
merely because the Lord Lieutenant of the County 
kept a restraining hand on his enthusiasm. 

** Eh, eh, what's this, Huckings — an old offender, 
eh ? Now, now, don't contradict me." 

Sir John was not in the best of humors. Aunt 
Charlotte had insisted on writing out another ad- 
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vertisement for other sculptors in place of the 
seven, who, incensed beyond measure at the wanton 
destruction of their handiwork, had departed from 
the Hall the evening before in high dudgeon. 

" Oh, a most desprite willain,'* assented the 
servile Mr. Huckings. 

'* Ha, so I surmised, Huckings, so I surmised.** 

" Aye, but do *e look at un, Sir John,'* cried 
the constable triumphantly. 

Thus adjured, the baronet screwed a monocle in 
his left eye and gazed at the prisoner. The 
monocle fell dangling at the end of its string. Sir 
John's face flared up as red as the prisoner's neck- 
tie, his lips puffed out in indignant astonishment.^ 

*' It's the welcher," he gasped. 

Constable Huckings reared his head majestically. 

"Aye, Sir John. And look at them checks, sir. 
Look at that there tie. Look at that there 'at 
band. Hi got un. Sir John, es, hi got un." 

" The spy Smithson saw, eh ?** 

** Nonsense, absurd !*' protested the prisoner. 

" Horder," commanded Poppy, who acted as the 
magistrate's clerk. 
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Constable Huckings swelled out with pride. He 
opened his mouth and spoke : 

**Aye, Sir John, look at them checks. *Wot 
tored *em ?* you asks. ' Brambles, by zookey,* I 
says. * But wot was 'e a-doin' with brambles?' 
you asks. ' Blackberry pickin*, says I, * or *avin' 
of a picnic with 'is Sunday-school scholards,* says 
I. * Aye, but wot was 'e doing round the stables ?* 
you asks. * Wot was *e a-sneakin' round the pad- 
dock for T * Maybe blackberries was thick there,' 
says I. * Or maybe *e was 'ankerin' atter traps, or 
maybe 'e was knowin* there was a *oss there — a 
plow-'oss or maybe a cab-'oss * " 

" Silence, you moon-faced ass," shouted the 
baronet. " Hold your tongue until you are spoken 
to. Now, then, answer me briefly : Where did 
you find the prisoner ?" 

" I told 'e once,'* answered the discomfited con- 
stable sulkily. " 'e was in the copse, a-watchin' of 
the 'oss." 

'' I was not," declared Marriner, indignantly. 

" Five pounds fine. Poppy, for contempt of 
court," said the baronet with a calm satisfaction. 

** Very good. Sir John." 
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" And ten pounds fine for trespassing.** 

" Very good, Sir John/' 

" And now be careful, constable : Was the 
prisoner armed or not ?'* 

" Maybe *e *ad a stick in *is 'and.*' 

" Pooh, a walking-stick,** interrupted the pris- 
oner. 

*' Five pounds more. Poppy, for contempt.** 

** Very good, Sir John.** 

" A stick, you say, a club, the brutal weapon of 
the poacher. Put it down. Poppy, that the pris- 
oner was found armed.** 

"Very good, Sir John.** 

" The prisoner had no game on his person, I 
presume, Huckings?** 

" *E was too hold a bird for that, Sir John.** 

** Ah, precisely. But you have it down. Poppy ? 
Poaching — heinous offence. We must bind him 
over to the Quarter Sessions, eh Poppy! We*ll 
bind him over to the Quarter Sessions.** 

" And that baint all, Sir John,** interrupted 
Huckings. 

" Not all ? Dear, dear, a desperate character 
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indeed. You look fatigued, Huckings. A little 
stimulant would do you a world of good." 

"Thank 'e, Sir John." 

**And the offense?" 

" Stealin," chuckled the constable. 

The American started. 

** Sheep-stealin*." 

'* And you caught him, Huckings, in flagrante 
delicto — red-handed ?" 

" *e was in the pen *untin* of the pore critturs, 
so 'elp me 'eaven," declared the constable, 
solemnly holding up his right hand. " And *e 
hoffered me a bribe to let un hoff." 

** How much ?'* demanded Sir John, greatly 
interested. 

" Twenty pund." 

** And you took it, my noble fellow, as evidence. 
It is forfeited to the crown. That your honesty 
might stand unimpeached, Huckings, it would be 
well to give it up before witnesses." 

*' But I baint got un, Sir John." 

" Eh, eh, not got it ?" asked the baronet 
angrily. 
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"Because *e lied to me, drat un/' answered the 
constable maliciously. 

** Take the prisoner away !*' cried the disap- 
pointed baronet. " Off with him to the county 
jail. So, you arrant disgrace to British sport, you 
will poach on my preserves, steal my sheep, bribe 
my officers, will you ? By St. Nick, you wont get 
another chance for a few months to spy on my 
horses and send your infernal lies to the Field. 
Horse a little lame, is he ? Wait till you have 
worked the treadmill a few weeks and you'll know 

what lameness is. A little ofl his feed eh ? You'll 
know what it is to be off your feed when you have 
lived on bread and water. Off with him, Huckings. 
He's rank with villainy. Or, stay. First of all, 
search him. Go through his pockets, Poppy. 
Hold him tight, constable. He may have more of 
those lies to send to the Field, Turn out his 
pockets — all of *em — everything." 

In spite of the prisoner's protestations and 
struggles. Poppy and Huckings did their duty, 
and Sir John calmly proceeded to examine the 
contents of Marriner's pockets. 

One of these contents not only interested the 
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noble baronet amazingly, but puzzled him and agi- 
tated him beyond measure. He glanced repeatedly 
at the prisoner, then he gazed repeatedly at a 
small, white object he held in his hand. He 
frowned. He whistled. He tapped his fingers 
nervously on the desk. Then he commanded the 
footman and constable to leave the office. 

Marriner, by this time quite apathetic, was pre- 
pared for further charges of treason, murder, or 
arson. 

** What d'ye mean by this, eh ?** cried the mag- 
istrate, whirling round and facing his prisoner. 

** Mean by it ! Why, that's my visiting card," 
answered Marriner, looking at the card the baronet 
held up for his inspection. 

** And your name ? You say that's your name ?'* 

** Certainly." 

" Hum." The baronet rubbed his nose and 
gazed at the prisoner thoughtfully. " You have 
no relatives in America?" 

** No," replied Marriner, wondering. '* Or if 
any, only remote." 

- Ah ?" 

Still the baronet rubbed his nose with his fore- 
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finger and regarded his prisoner closely. Then he 
looked out of the window and frowned. He could 
see the tip of the monument rising above the 
trees. 

** Father living?" he asked carelessly. 

" No/* answered Marriner, thinking these ques- 
tions extremely personal, but hoping that the mag- 
istrate was going to acquit him. 

" Hum, sad — very sad. I have just lost a son." 

Marriner bowed respectfully. 

" He — er — was not unlike you, my dear young 
friend." 

" Then, sir, I hope you will be disposed to be 
lenient." 

"The majesty of the law must be upheld," said 
Sir John, gently. 

" Why sir, you must know, as well as myself, 
that it*s all nonsense about my stealing and poach- 
ing and all that." 

" But in consideration of your extreme youth 
and in consideration that you pay a fine large 
enough to appease the demands of the law upon 
you, and those of the somewhat grasping soul of 
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He paused. 

" Certainly — anything in reason/* cried the pris- 
oner eagerly. 

** But after all, you were spying upon my horse, 
you know.*' 

" Not at all, sir. I was about to make a call on 
you.*' 

" Ah, delightful, delightful ! And your mission, 
my dear young friend ?" 

•* Well, sir," admitted Marriner frankly, " it was 
a little out of the common, it's true. The fact is, 
I've been interested in questions of genealogy and 
that sort of thing lately, and happening to see 
your advertisement, and noticing that our names 
were alike, I took the liberty of running down to 
see if we might not possibly come of the same 
stock — that is ** 

"Related?" interrupted Sir John, eagerly. 

** Ihope you don't think me cheeky. But some- 
thing like that.*' 

" Precisely what I was thinking myself !** cried 
the baronet enthusiastically. " What more prob- 
able!" 
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** Possibly second or third cousins/* said the 
American timidly. 

" Closer even than that. My nephew !" shouted 
the baronet cordially. 

Marriner was immensely pleased. " What a 
jolly old chap he is," he thought. " Nephew to a 
baronet — come, that isn't so bad.** 

** You*ll spend a week with me ?** asked the bar- 
onet, grasping the Philadelphian*s hand. 

** Precisely what I had figured out,** thought the 
latter, delightedly. 

** You shall be treated with every consideration. 
You shall hunt, fish — meet the most charming girl 
and a dear old maiden lady who will love you as if 
you were her own relative. I shall treat you like a 
son myself.** 

** By Jove, sir, you are too good.*' 

*' In fact, it is in the latter respect 1 — ah — .^hou'd 
— ah — wish you to — ah — remain.** 

** I beg your pardon, sir ?'* 

" I said I should treat you as a son." 

** Thank you, sir.'* 

" In short, you would be doing me a great favor 
if you would look at the matter in that light," 
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'* You mean, to regard myself as your son ?** 
asked Marriner, staring. 

*' Precisely/* 

** Adopt me ? At my age ? Ton my word, sir, 
this beats the deuce !*' 

"Pooh, pooh, you are a mere child. Besides, 
the relationship might be merely a temporary af- 
fair. Try it and see how you like it. Say a week. 
Come, that*s not asking much. If you don't like 
being my adopted son at the end of a week, it will 
be a very simple matter to come to me and say : 
* Adopted papa, I should like to drop the relation- 
ship,* and a very easy matter for me to say : * Cer- 
tainly.* 

" But it is so extraordinary a request," said the 
American, aghast. 

" Not at all. It happens, my dear boy, that you 
find yourself in the way of doing me a very great 
service. I have a cousin — one of the best of souls 
— who idolized my dear, dear son. But my lad 
has recently perished by a watery grave. His 
aunt, unaware of that, comes to see him, finds him 
no more, and begins to fall into an instant decline. 
The doctors say there is no hope for her unless we 
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can manage to find another — ah — son to take the 
other's place. Is it quite clear, d^ar nephew ?" 

** Not at all, sir. She would know in a moment 
that I wasn't the son." 

** No, she wouldn't !" cried the baronet, triumph- 
antly, " for the very simple reason that she has 
never seen my son. Come, now, you agree ?" 

" I hardly know what to say. It seems to me 
the affair would be attended with great risks." 

*• Oh, very well, sir," said Sir John coolly. ** I 
beg you not to think I ask you merely to oblige 
myself. I was thinking of you also when I made 
the proposition. I was interested — I confess — to 
find our names the same. I wished if possible to 
help a kinsman from an ugly scrape ; for, however 
reluctant / may be to pass sentence upon you, yet 
there is no doubt that circumstantial evidence is 
sadly against you. The consequences threaten to 
be annoying ; yes, serious. The ignominy of a pub- 
lic trial is not pleasant to face, I should imagine. 
The shocking blow of being convicted is rarely for- 
gotten, I believe. The horror of being herded with 
convicts leaves its stain, so I am told. And as to 
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the terrible reproach that attends life-long dis- 
honor " 

" By Heaven, Sir John, Tm between two fires, 
it seems. Well, I submit." 

" I understand that you prefer the county jail to 
my hospitality ?" asked the baronet, courteously. 

" No, no. I cast myself into your arms. I ask 
you to be my father." 

" Ah, very good,*' said the baronet in excellent 
spirits. " You avail yourself of the loop-hole of 
escape I offer to you ?*' 

" Yes, hail you as my benefactor, my deliverer.*' 

" And I call you my dear Jack, restored to a 
mourning parent's arms after shipwreck and drown- 
ing !" cried Sir John, embracing his adopted son. 

** Thank you, sir, you are very kind." 

" Yes ; I believe you will find me an affection- 
ate parent. And now, my beloved offspring, there 
are a few technicalities that it will be necessary 
for you to master before our mutual relationship as 
father and son can be said to be a success. By 
the way, before I forget it, remember that for the 
past two weeks you have been missing in the trans- 
port Bombay^ wrecked in the Bay of Biscay. 
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Or would you prefer to be wounded in the 
Soudan ?'* 

" The Soudan, if you please, sir/* 

** Just as you please. Then the transport went 
down with all hands aboard as I arranged before. 
That is, as the newspapers said. You escaped, 
were enrolled among the missing by mistake.** 

** I don*t understand at all,** said Marriner, look- 
ing very glum. ** I think there will be complica- 
tions. 

" Nonsense, I shall make everything clear. 
Besides, if a few little errors arise, I sh.ill help you 
out, never fear. It will be very simple — a doting 
aunt and a loving nephew — wounded, reported as 
drowned, but all the time lying at the point of 
death in the Sahara Desert — I think that's near 
the Soudan — miraculously delivered up when all 
hope was abandoned. Oh, it's beautifully simple, 
believe me.** 

** Be sure you make everything very plain,** 
said Marriner anxiously. " It seems to me you 
have things dreadfully mixed up.** 

** Certainly, I shall explain everything,** said the 
baronet easily, lighting a cigar and putting his feet 
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on the table. ** Now then, about the monument 
first of all. You can see it ' through the trees. 
That monument, my boy, commemorates your 
death." 

" It seems a very handsome one," said Marriner, 
ill at ease. 

** Yes; you see how we love you. And now for 
the details." 

For an hour Sir John recited such facts as were 
to belong to his adopted*s past life. He told him 
of Aunt Charlotte's infatuation for the unseen 
nephew ; her presents to him ; her crossing the 
Atlantic to see him ; his loss at sea in the Bay of 
Biscay ; the monument ; all facts that Sir John 
deemed necessary for his adopted son to know. 
But what he did not tell him were the names of 
Aunt Charlotte and Barbara. 

The gong sounding for luncheon put an end to 
the catechism. Marriner started apprehensively. 

" I — I feel awfully nervous," he said, his teeth 
chattering. 

** That's all right. A little emotion will be 
natural for a son reported at the Foreign Office as 
missing. Keep your memory clear, that's all." 
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The adopted son {pro ion.) looked at his torn 
suit of checks ruefully. " Had-hadn't I be-bet- 
better c-change these ?" he stammered, as the 
gong clamored imperiously, 

"Ah, certainly. Very thoughtful of you to 
remember. Come up in my bedroom. I have a 
Yeomanry uniform that will be just the thing for 

At last he was equipped for the fray. Not by 
any stretch of the imagi- 
nation could the faded 
old uniform be said to fit 
like a glove. He noted 
the short sleeves and 
trousers and the ample 
redundancy of cloth at 
the waist in agony. But 
Sir John regarded him 
with admiration. 

"You look the part 
to perfection," he cried. 
" Wearily, raggedly, hungrily, you have tramped 
back to your old home anddaddy(by the way, I'm 
the governor), from — ah — well, let's say. Holy- 
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head, coast of Wales, you know — saved by a fish- 
ing lugger." 

"By Heaven, Sir John, do be careful," cried 
Marririer, pale with horror. " Don't you remember, 
we decided I was not to be drowned at sea ? I 
have been in the Soudan, recovering from my 
wound, haven't I ? I thought we agreed upon 
that r 

"So we did, so we did,*' admitted the baronet 
easily. " Very careless of me, I 'm sure. Then you 
sail on another transport. You come to surprise 
me. 

** I — er — feel deucedly queer, you know," said 
Marriner, pulling down the sleeves of his jacket 
over his wrists. 

" Nonsense, nonsense. There they are now. 
D'ye see 'em ? Through the portieres. Come and 
surprise Aunt Charlotte and Barbara." 

" Sir John I" hoarsely whispered the adopted son 
and heir. 

But it was too late. Sir John had pulled aside 
the curtains with a flourish, disclosing his resur- 
rected son to the astonished ladies. 

** Cousin/' shouted the baronet dramatically, 
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" Charlotte, Heaven be praised ! The deep has 
given up its dead. That is, he wasn't dead after all. 
(Don't you see her ?** he whispered savagely to the 
petrified adopted.) '* Embrace him — our hero, 
our dear noble lad. (Hang it all, brace up, you 
idiot.) Behold our Jack ! (Kiss her, you fool, why 
don't you kiss her?)" 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

A TRUCE. 

Which of the 'two was the more astonished, 
Aunt Charlotte or Jack, would be a point far too 
subtle for discussion. Both stood staring at the 
other. Marriner was absolutely too dazed to speak ; 
Aunt Charlotte, too overcome with emotion. She 
flung herself at his neck. She kissed him raptur- 
ously on both cheeks. She laughed. She cried. 
She held him at arm's length and again smothered 
him with kisses, 

*' Now I shall die happy," she sighed out at last. 

** You see the family likeness ?" asked Sir John, 
beaming. 

" Marvelously, cousin, marvelously. How I 
mourn the loss of my glasses ! But without them 
I can see the family likeness. The Mariner eyes, 
the nose, the figure. Oh, Sir John, every doubt 
has vanished. We are, we are of the Mariner 
family. There is the proof.** She pointed ecstati- 
cally at Sir John's adopted son, 
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"The — the uniform— doesn't fit so well as it 
used to,*' said Jack sheepishly to Barbara. 

** Ah, my poor boy," said the baronet, wiping 
his eyes, " that is the result of the terrible suffer- 
ing he has endured in the Soudan. What ema- 
ciation ! Look at him." 

" Yes ; it affects the stomach,** said Marriner, 
blushing. 

** Be thankful that it did not affect the face, dear 
Jack. But no suffering, famine, or fever» could rob 
you of the distinctive traits of the Mariners.'* 

" True," murmured Sir John, kicking his adopted 
son gently under the table. 

'* I can acknowledge to you frankly, now, cousin, 
that when I first saw you I was vaguely disap- 
pointed. I looked in vain for the Mariner traits. 
But there is a Mariner indeed. I call upon you, 
Sir John, and you, Barbara, as I sit beside dear 
Jack, haven't our eyes the same color and expres- 
sion, haven't they ?" 

She pulled Jack's face down beside her own. 

" By St. Nick, they have," assented the baronet, 
startled in spite of himself. 
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** And our noses, Barbara, our noses, haven't they 
the same curve?" 

She twisted Marriner*s face around to show the 
profile. 

"Aquiline, auntie, dear/* agreed Barbara, con- 
descendingly. ** But you are forgetting all about 
your luncheon." 

"And the forehead," insisted Aunt Charlotte, 
triumphantly, feeling the Philadelphian's head like 
a devoted phrenologist, " and the chin ?'* 

** And we can pull down the monument to-mor- 
row, eh, cousin?" cried Sir John, joyfully. 

Aunt Charlotte shook her head warningly at her 
host. 

" Hush, hush !" she whispered. Then to change 
the subject, '* But you spoke of sufferings in the 
Soudan. So you did go to Egypt after all ?" 

" He has just come from there," interrupted the 
baronet. 

" Then he wasn't drowned ?" asked Barbara. 

"No ; the most unaccountable but blessed mistake. 
He was to have sailed on the transport Bombay 
that sunk in the Bay of Biscay, but at the last 
moment he was ordered to service in the Soudan," 
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" So you telegraphed to me,** said Aunt Char- 
lotte gravely. " Did you fight there ?** 

** Yes : and was wounded — nigh unto death,** 
again put in Sir John. 

** But you have quite recovered, dear Jack ?*' 

** I — I think so,** said Marriner doubtfully, look- 
ing hard at Sir John. 

** He's so confoundedly shy,** apologized the 
baronet. " Come, Jack, you needn't be afraid of 
our thinking you conceited. Tell us about your 
wound. I think you said that you got it at the re- 
volt of the tribes, eh ?'* 

" Oh, yes ; the revolt of the tribes,** repeated 
Marriner, cautiously. 

** And you have quite recovered again ?** asked 
Aunt Charlotte, anxiously. 

" Yes, quite, except er — my memory.*' 

" That's serious. Jack," said the baronet, shak- 
ing his head. "■ We must consult the best special- 
ists in London or Paris." 

** Do," urged Aunt Charlotte. 

" I — I get so awfully confused at times, aunt, 
you know. Over facts, faces and places.** 

•* Poor, dear boj^.*' 
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** Yes : why, *pon my word, sir, I forget the 
name of the servant there.** 

He pointed to Poppy, who was pouring out some of 
the '6'/ Burgundy to celebrate the wanderer*s return. 

** What ! You don*t remember Poppy ?'* ex- 
claimed the baronet. " Not old Poppy, who used 
to play horsey with you before Aunt Charlotte 
gave you her first Shetland pony ? Here, Poppy, 
you cold-blooded old sinner, can*t you tell Mr. 
Jack you're glad to see him back from Egypt ?** 

** Welcome *ome, Mr. John,** said Poppy, but 
without enthusiasm. 

**Is Egypt an unhealthy country?'* asked Bar- 
bara. 

" Oh, awfully. The leprosy and all that, you 
know. Yes ; very unhealthy.*' 

** And warm, I presume?'* asked Aunt Charlotte, 
much interested. 

** Insufferably — especially the Deserts. Yes; 
Egypt is a very warm country.'* 

** But picturesque. Jack, I should judge from 
letters ?'* 

** Yes, governor. Egypt is a very interesting 
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country. The pyramids, you know, and all that 
and cr — the cr — sphinxes, you know, and *' 

** Camels," suggested Aunt Charlotte. 

" Arabs and dancing-girls," added Sir John. 

** Yes, certainly, the camels and dancing-girls and 
Arabs are all very interesting." 

** And did you ever see a Dervish ?" asked Bar- 
bara. 

** Many times, cousin. Queer fellows, the Der- 
vishes. Lots of beard and religion, you know." 

" But your wound, how did you get it ?" 

** Oh, just wounded, aunt, just wounded." 

" Isn't he modest ?" whispered Aunt Charlotte 
to Barbara. 

" But how, my dear lad ?" insisted the baronet, 
beginning to feel uneasy and dissatisfied with this 
extremely meager and colorless account of the 
geographical and ethnological features of Egypt. 
** Out with it. You needn't be so modest." 

** It's not merely modesty, sir ; it's my memory." 

** rU help you out. Perhaps you will recall the 
circumstances as I remind you of them." 

" But be careful not to overstrain him," said 
Aunt Charlotte, warningly. 
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" You think your memory can stand the strain ?" 
asked Sir John, pressing his adopted son's foot 
softly. 

Marriner passed his hand wearily over his fore- 
head. ** I will try.'* 

" Then you remember the time when you were 
held prisoner by the Soudanese, desperately 
wounded. At the time, I understood that the 
wound was poisoned — how did you recover from 
it. Come, tell us all about it.** 

Marriner looked at his adopted father savagely, 
** Oh, it healed, sir ; there*s nothing to tell about.** 

** But how did you get it ? Jack, my dear boy, 
you needn't be so deucedly reticent." 

** Very well, sir. I was at — confound it all, I've 
forgotten the place. That's how it goes, just like 
that, so suddenly — my memory. It was — it was — '* 

** Thebes?" suggested Barbara. 

" No ; not Thebes." 

" Hardly Cairo ? I presume that is too civilized ? ' 
remarked Aunt Charlotte. 

'' Not Alexandria?" asked Sir John gravely. 

** No, no. It was — wait, I have it — Wady Haifa, 
that is it, Wady Haifa on the Nile. We were 
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storming the fort — that is, guarding it. A great, 
red-headed Soudanese, fierce as a tiger, came charg- 
ing at me. I confess I was scared. He was 
seven feet high, if he was an inch. I pinked him 
with my sword — pinked him neatly, just like that, 
between the fifth and sixth ribs. He squealed like 
a pig and drove his dagger full at my face. I 
dropped on my knee — just like this, you see. But 
he struck me here — off the left shoulder. Just a 
scratch. But by Jove, sir, the dagger was poi- 
soned." 

He looked around on his hearers as if poisoned 
daggers were his greatest enjoyment. 

** Oh," shuddered Aunt Charlotte. 

** Prevaricates beautifully,** murmured Sir John, 

** almost as beautifully as I do myself." 

** I should have died, of course,** continued the 
American, warming up to his subject, ** but my 
man — he was a Queen Eleanor in trousers.** 

** He sucked the poison from the wound?'* asked 
Barbara, who was well read in English history. 

" Exactly.** He nodded impressively. 

** It sounds just like Kipling,** said Aunt Char- 
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lotte, who had been listening breathlessly. *' And 
as for that brave man, he shall be rewarded/* 

** Let him have Jack's monument, eh, cousin !'* 
cried the baronet, eagerly. ** Quite as good as the 
Victoria Cross.** 

** Most appropriate,** said Aunt Charlotte, nod- 
ding her head in grave approbation. " It would 
be a pity for the monument to be wasted.** 

"But,** remonstrated Barbara, ** perhaps he is 
not dead, auntie !** 

** Then, Barbara, it can be kept in the barn until 
he does die,** said Aunt Charlotte, decisively. 

" Certainly,** agreed the baronet. ** Whether he 
be dead or not is a matter of very little impor- 
tance.** 

"And *The Devil?*** asked Aunt Charlotte. 
"Is he well?" 

At this rather startling question, Sir John's 
adopted son looked at the old lady as if he were 
now perfectly sure of what he had for the past 
half hour been suspicious : her mind was failing 
her. 

" The Devil !** he repeated, bewildered. 
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" It's his memory again,'* said Sir John, pityingly. 
" She refers to your charger, my poor boy." 

"Yes; that's it — my memory. It goes from me, 
so sudden — just like that." 

" Most distressing/* murmured Barbara. 

" Extremely inconvenient," said, Aunt Charlotte, 
rather coldly. She resented her presents being 
held so lightly. 

Aunt Charlotte's evident displeasure alarmed 
Sir John. Barbara was smiling in an ominously 
sceptical manner. Jack was not only looking un- 
comfortable, but was blushing furiously under 
Barbara's quiet smile. But luckily at that moment 
Poppy handed his master a long, thick envelope 
with an official stamp on it. 

Sir John guessed it was concerning his appoint- 
ment. He read it eagerly. 

It was from the equerry and informed him that 
the Prince had prevailed upon his royal mother to 
have Sir John appointed to the governorship of 
Van Dieman's Land. The appointment would be 
made official just as soon as the horse was in the 
Prince's hands. Sir John read the letter in high 
good humor. He looked up smiling. 
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" I have just been appointed to a governorship 
by my friend the Prince of Wales. I am to leave 
almost immediately. And you, Jack, my boy, are 
to go with me as my secretary. It is fortunate 
you arrived to day. You are to report at the 
Foreign Office at once." 

Again he pressed the foot of his adopted son. 

The American heard the news of the pseudo-ap- 
pointment with the greatest relief, but Aunt Char- 
lotte made no effort to hide her disappointment 
and chagrin. 

** How very annoying ! And Jack is surely not 
fit for such a post with his poor memory." 

** Pooh, pooh, cousin, the appointment is a mere 
sinecure. Jack, you will have to catch the four- 
forty train to report at the Foreign Office. But 
before you leave, show the gallery to Barbara. 
Show her your ancestors. Or perhaps Poppy had 
better lead the way. I have had the entrance to 
the gallery changed since you were here." 

When the door was closed behind the young 
people, he leaned forward to the disappointed Aunt 
Charlotte and said: **That will give the young 
rascal a chance to consummate our happiness." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

LOVE AND WAR. 

John Marriner had traveled many thousand 
miles for precisely this chance of being alone with 
Barbara for five minutes. But now that the oppor- 
tunity had been vouchsafed him, he would have 
travelled twice around the globe if he could have 
evaded it. Indeed, he was at some disadvantage. 
As he caught a reflection of himself in a pier glass, 
he actually recoiled with horror. Apollo himself 
would have shook his head at the questionable 
bliss of making love to a radiant creature bewitch- 
ingly gowned, while he ambled awkwardly beside 
her, encased in a faded Yeomanry uniform of a 
stout gentleman of fifty — the sleeves and trousers 
barely reaching to the ankles and wrists. 

Then supposing that he did confess his plight 
ever so frankly ? No doubt his offence would ap- 
pear less heinous, but would he himself appear less 
ridiculous ? He scowled at Poppy's broad back, 
thinking bloodthirsty thoughts about bis selfish, 
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red-nosed parent {pro tern.) who had inveigled him 
into the scrape. 

And Barbara? For five years this nephew of 
Aunt Charlotte's had been her ogre. She had 
dreaded the day when she would be abandoned in 
his clutches ; and the nearer that day had drawn, 
the more she had shrunk from meeting him. He 
was a horrid idol, a Moloch, into whose cruel arms 
she was some day to be relentlessly tossed by an 
aunt whose unreasonable rage for crests and pedi- 
grees had made her quite blind to her niece's wel- 
fare. And now to find this Moloch simply an ath- 
letic young man with a very limited knowledge of 
geography was certainly a blessed relief. Barbara 
was hardly eighteen. She wore her long dresses 
with a conscious pride. Her horizon had hitherto 
been limited by the walls of the Misses Selina and 
Amelia's very select boarding-school for young 
gentlewomen. But she had already made up her 
mind that she need have no fear of the military 
gentleman walking silently by her side. 

She intended to meet him very frankly — in quite 
a business-like way. Of course he would ask to 
marry her, perhaps even this afternoon — at any 
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rate show symptoms of a pretended love for her. 
No doubt Sir John had thoroughly drummed all 
that into his precious offspring's head as had Aunt 
Charlotte attempted to drum it into her own head. 
But if he did attempt any nonsense of that sort, 
she would soon show him that she had a mind and 
will of her own. She had been compelled to come 
to England — badgered into a show of submission. 
But she would show Aunt Charlotte the truth of 
the old adage that to lead a horse to water and to 
compel him to drink are very different matters. 
Barbara was a stubborn little rebel. 

'* Well ?" said Barbara, smiling at her Moloch 
after Mr. Poppy had bowed himself out. 

*' Well ?" answered the cross Moloch, scowling 
at a be-ruffled cavalier. For the life of him he 
couldn't look pleasant. 

" You were to show me your ancestors, you 
know." Again Barbara smiled encouragingly. 

Marriner waved his hand at the pictures. " There 
they are. There's enough of 'em in all conscience." 

** Don't you feel very proud of them ?" asked 
Barbara with interest. 
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**Oh, not particularly," answered Jack with a 
becoming modesty. 

" Not of that gay cavalier in the ruffles ?" 

" Humph ! He was an effeminate guy." 

** I should have supposed him a very gallant 
gentleman," said Barbara, regarding the picture 
with her head on one side. ** And this nice com- 
fortable bishop with the white hands ?" 

" A fat, pussy old hypocrite," said Sir John's 
adopted son, savagely. 

** Oh, Captain Mariner," cried Barbara, shocked. 
" You should respect the cloth. Please don't say 
anything too severe about this dear old lady with 
the lovely lace collar." 

He glanced at the old lady contemptuously. 

"Well, there*s nothing to say about her. She 
lived and died. That's all." 

" How discouraging you are, to be sure,** said 
Barbara much disappointed. *' Weren't any of 
them nice or brave men ?" 

" Oh, yes, certainly. They are all here. Heroes, 
martyrs, courtiers, and monks. Enough to suit 
everybody," he answered recklessly. 

" How very interesting ! You know so much 
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about them — almost as much as you do about the 
geography of Egypt/' said Barbara, demurely. 

" Shan't we let the ancestors go and hang them- 
selves ?" asked Marriner, uneasily. ** I think it 
would be more interesting to talk about ourselves/* 

** But I question if we should be more entertain- 
ing than the ancestors/* Barbara's eyes dwelt 
on the uniform thoughtfully. 

** At least, we aren't dead and gone. We have 
life before us. And perhaps we shan't be so 
awfully stupid if we try hard not to be. Suppos- 
ing we sit down here and try/' 

So Barbara seated herself very upright in a 
queer old high chair and Jack, seated on a stool at 
her feet, looked up at her admiringly. 

" Begin, Captain Mariner," said Barbara, laugh- 
ing a little nervously. 

" If this confidential chat is to be really success- 
ful, you mustn't sit in that chair as if you were 
afraid of me/* 

*'Oh, I'm not particularly afraid of you.'* 

** And you mustn't call me Captain Mariner. 
That's altogether too formal/' 

•* Then what am I to call you ?" 
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**You must call me Jack, of course." 

** Is that a cousinly prerogative ?*' 

** Yes ; and I shall guard my rights jealously." 

" Oh, if it comes to rights," said Barbara, toss- 
ing her head in gay defiance, " haven't I any my- 
self?" 

** Certainly. You can insist that I call you 
Barbara." 

** You know I didn't mean that." 

" Now to begin this confidential chat about our- 
selves. Tell me, were you prepared to like me ?" 

** I have heard enough about you, if that is what 
you mean," answered Barbara. She felt that it was 
time that she be on her guard. She must be very 
careful to offer no encouragement. 

** You were prejudiced against me. Tell me 
why." 

" Do you think this is any more interesting than 
the ancestors ? I don't." Barbara rose to descend 
from her high chair. 

He imprisoned her in the chair by holding the 
arms. 

*• Tell me why you didn't think you would like 
me." 
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" Another time, perhaps," said Barbara, weaken- 
ing. 

" No, now. No compromise, prisoner." 

** I didn't know that British officers were accus- 
tomed to imprison defenceless women against their 
wills.'* 

** All is fair in love and war,** said Marriner 
calmly. 

** But this isn't war, I hope." 

** No ; this is 7iot war." 

** I don't understand at all,'* said Barbara, se- 
verely, wishing she could look more stern. 

" Didn't they teach you to reason at the school 
of Miss Amelia and Miss Selina ?'* 

" Miss Amelia ! Miss Selina !" echoed Barbara, 
excitedly. ** Why, how did you know that I went 
to that school ? Did Aunt Charlotte tell you ?" 

** What an unmanageable little thing you must 
have been to have needed watching so closely !" 

** Captain Mariner !" 

** Jack, please. Or else you wouldn't have been 
compelled to sit between Miss Amelia and Miss 
Selina at church." 

" Jack !" 
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"Thank you — Jack. I have often wondered 
what you could have done." 

** You have often wondered ?** 

** They cooped you up as if you were some pre- 
cious piece of crockery. You never had any fun 
like the other girls. I suppose you don't know 
what it is to flirt. It was a beastly shame.** 

** But Captain Mariner ! Jack ! How could you 
know so much about me?" 

" Oh, I know much more than that, when I choose 
to tell you. But first of all you must answer a 
question or two, if you please. Now, prisoner at 
the bar, do you swear to tell the truth and nothing 
but the truth Y' 

He stood up, smiling down at her. She made a 
delightful picture to look at — very much more de- 
lightful than any of the prim old ladies and faded 
lords that hung above her. 

** Provided that the truth isn't too disagreeable/* 
answered the prisoner, with an unparalleled degree 
of impudence. 

** Then, tell me, first of all, you are agreeably 
disappointed to find me so much nicer than you had 
expected. Aren't you ?'* 
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" What refreshing modesty ! But yes, it is true. 
I do like you/' said Barbara, looking him honestly 
in the face. 

" Very much better, I hope ?** said the greedy 
young man, still imprisoning her in the queer old 
seat and leaning over closer. 

•* That," said the prisoner, blushing, " is a lead- 
ing question and I refuse to answer it.** 

The judge noted the blush with satisfaction. 
** What was it that prejudiced you against me ? 
The letters of Sir John ? My — er — letters?** 

*' Tm afraid they did. But letters don*t always 
do one justice,'* she said magnanimously. 

** Well, so much for the letters,** said Marriner. 
" But in spite of the letters of Sir John — I assure 
you / had no hand in them to speak of — you are 
quite certain that you will like me very much 
and ** 

'' What an exaggeration !** 

** We will proceed with the confession," said 
Jack. ** We are getting along better than I could 
have hoped, considering the letters. We shall 
understand each other presently.*' 

** Then there must be a lot of confessing on your 
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part, because I am sure I don*t understand many 
things. Besides, I don't think it fair that I should 
do all the confessing." 

" There will be lots of confessing for me to do 
presently, and I only hope I shall find you half 
as merciful a judge as you find me.'* 

'* I shall be a terribly stern judge." 

" Dear little judge," murmured Jack most irrel- 
evantly. 

**I think I had better find Aunt Charlotte," 
said Barbara with great dignity. 

** Not without hearing my confession and giving 
me pardon, I hope ?" 

**Is it a confession so dreadful?" 

" It concerns my whole life. Barbara, it's no 
use my beating about the bush any longer. It's 
not my way. I know I'm putting the cart before 
the horse. I ought to explain first, but " 

*' I hope you aren't going to say anything senti- 
mental," said Barbara, warningly. 

** Sentimental !" he echoed, quite carried away, 
in spite of his better judgment. "If to tell you 
that I value your good opinion more than anything 
in the world is sentimental, then " 
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She held out her hand, smiling scornfully. 
" Then don't. Please help me down.** 

He assisted her to descend, wondering, and 
thoroughly sheepish at her matter-of-fact tone. 
She faced him bravely, determined to have it out 
at once. She had been quite prepared for such a 
declaration. Aunt Charlotte had prepared her for 
that. It had come a little sooner than she had ex- 
pected. That was all. 

'* You act your part very well indeed," she said, 

still smiling scornfully. 

** I — I think I do not understand,*' he said, feel- 
ing extremely sheepish. 

*' Come, Captain Mariner, as you said, don*t let 
us beat about the bush. You know as well as I, 
what I mean. Let us be honest and business-like, 
at any rate." 

He regarded her, dumfounded. 

" You needn't stare so. You were going to ask 
me to marry you, I suppose." 

**And if I was?" 

** Pooh, I was sure of it," she continued coolly. 
** Of course you would ask me. Sir John and 
Aunt Charlotte arranged that long ago, Like my. 
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self, you have been thoroughly drilled in your part. 
But unlike yourself, I refuse to allow another to 
barter away my happiness. Don't pretend you 
are shocked. It was a business arrangement. A 
bargain. But I break it. That's all/* 

Marriner had not yet recovered from his sur- 
prise. Indeed, he was becoming more surprised 
every instant. In the first place, he had by no 
means asked her to marry him. In the second 
place, even if she did construe his somewhat 
impetuous speech to mean that, he had not sup- 
posed that girls would consider a proposal in quite 
such a matter-of-fact tone. 

"Of course you are surprised,'* said Barbara, re- 
garding him coolly. " Don't be too shocked. I'm 
not a good example of American girls very likely. 
I knew from the very first minute I was in this 
picture gallery that you were going to be an 
obedient son and do what your father told you. 
But I determined / wouldn't, three or four years 
ago. I don't share Aunt Charlotte's enthusiastic 
regard for England and the English branch of the 
Mariners.** 

** Don't you really ?'* cried Jack. 
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*' Not at all," answered Barbara, spitefully. 
** Shall we return to Aunt Charlotte ?** 

Marriner followed her down the gallery wonder- 
ing how he could explain his embarrassing posi- 
tion. But tempered with his dread of her anger 
was joy that she not care a flip of her tiny little 
finger for crests and pedigrees. 

'' I don't want you to think that I blame jyou,'* 
said Barbara, turning to him frankly. " I don't 
see any reason whatever why we should not be 
awfully good friends." 

He clasped the hand that with a girlish abandon 
she extended to him. 

" I am sure of it/' he said fervently. " That is, 
if you will not be too severe with me. Barbara, 
believe me, I never meant for an instant to deceive 
either you or your aunt." 

*' To deceive me ?" 

** Yes ; I've been deceiving you." 

** For instance ?" 

"There wasn't any red-headed Soudanese — seven 
feet tall." 

" 1 guessed that long ago," said Barbara, smiling. 
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" I was quite sure there was a mystery somewhere. 
Wasn't there any pinking of him either ?" 

** No. Nor any poisoned daggers/* said Jack, 
shamefacedly. 

"Ahem ! Shocking. This is very serious/* said 
Barbara, shaking her finger at him. 
*' The worst of it is, I never saw Egypt." 
" Never saw Egypt ! Captain Mariner !" 
" Tm not a captain, Barbara. Fm a fool. I'm 
a humbug. But it was his fault. Confound him !" 
'* His fault ? Sir John's ? Your father's ?" 
** He's not my father. I never saw the old ras- 
cal until to-day. Thank Heaven for that, at least. 
He can put me in jail if he wants to — bind me 
over to the Quarter Sessions — set me at the tread- 
mill—crop off my hair — but I'll be hanged if I am 
going to keep silence another minute. I ought to 
have told you before. But it wasn't easy to get a 
chance." 

" I give up in despair trying to understand." . 
So Marriner, much relieved to find her really 
more curious than angry, plunged into his adven- 
tures rather confusedly, it is to be feared — from 
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last night, when he had read the advertisement in 
the Standard, to the present. 

When he had finished, Barbara drew a long 
breath. ** Poor Aunt Charlotte ! How angry she 
will be at Sir John. But I can't help laughing. 
It's too ridiculous." 

** Then you aren't so awfully angry with me ?" 
asked Marriner, brightening up. 

** I don't exactly see how you could help it. Of 
course, you didn*t want to go to prison." 

" And of course 1 never dreamed that you would 
be here." 

" Of course you couldn't. You never saw me 
before. But how did you happen to be in London ? 
Were you interested like Aunt Charlotte in gen- 
ealogy ? And did you expect to find yourself a 
relative of Sir John ?" 

'' I never heard of the old reprobate's existence 
until yesterday. It might annoy you if I told you 
why I came to England !" 

" Of course, it would depend," said Barbara, 
diplomatically. *' But I am certainly interested." 

**Then I came to England, Barbara, because I 
heard that you were to come here." 
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" Because / was to come here ?'* repeated Bar- 
bara, too surprised to grasp the full meaning of his 
words. 

'* Yes ; I saw your aunt at Clifton-on-the- 
Hudson. She told me." 

*' Then you know her?** 

" I met her the night before I sailed on the 
Teutonic, It is so awfully complicated that I shall 
never make it clear. But the fact is, Barbara, I 
went to her to ask — you are sure you won't be 
angry? It sounds very queer to tell it in cold 
blood, but " 

** Well ?'* asked Barbara, with an attempt at 
carelessness. 

** You see I had tried every means imaginable,*' 
continued Jack impetuously. " I had beseiged 
Miss Amelia and Miss Selina. They only referred 
me to Aunt Charlotte. So I went to her. It was 
cheeky enough. But I had found out that she and 
myself are second cousins. Both of the Marriner 
stock. I thought perhaps she would take it as an 
excuse.** 

'* But you haven*t told me yet,** said Barbara, 
fixing her eyes on the floor. 
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'* Didn't I ? I am so rattled I don't know what 
Tm saying. Barbara, I had been trying for more 
than a year to know you." 

A blush slowly mounted to Barbara's cheek. So 
this was he ? She had guessed as much five min- 
utes ago. This was the hero to whom she had 
silently given her heart in school-girl fashion ? She 
knew someone had haunted the church Sunday 
after Sunday, who worshipped her from afar. 
That she had never seen him — the dragons on 
either side had prevented that — only made the 
affair more romantic to little Barbara. And now 
to find him here ! To know that he had persist- 
ently sought her — had thrown up everything — even 
crossed the Atlantic — it was very foolish she told 
herself — awfully foolish. But she wished he would 
only say something. 

** Barbara," he pleaded, ** you aren't angry?" 

** I don't know how you will reconcile yourself 
to Aunt Charlotte," she said, smiling timidly. 

'* And don't I need to reconcile it to you ?'* 

*' It will be very difficult, I fear ; she will be very 
angry.'* 

** But if I am reconciled to Aunt Charlotte ?" 
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" I have always tried to do as Aunt Charlotte 
desires," said Barbara, primly. 

** And I suppose I shall have to wait until I 
cross the Atlantic again," said Jack, discontentedly. 
" At least until she takes passage back home. And 
perhaps she will give me the slip again." 

*' Besides, we aren*t going home for a long time," 
said Barbara, mischievously. ** And now I must 
really find Aunt Charlotte, Mr. Marriner." 

" No — Jack. We have been — friends such an 
awfully long time, you know. Say Jack." 

" I didn*t think a day was very long. Perhaps 
you will find some way to reconcile yourself to 
Aunt Charlotte. But I must leave that to your 
own devices. At any rate, I don't think you 
would appease her by letting her see you in that 
ridiculous uniform. It certainly does not fit you 
very well. And it might not bring up pleasant 
associations for Aunt Charlotte. Poor Aunt Char- 
lotte ! Good-bye." 

Marriner walked up and down the gallery. He 
was so excited that he couldn't think. Everything 
had comi out well, then, after all. One joyous re- 
frain he kept repeating over and over: ** Dear lit- 
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tie prisoner ! Dear little prisoner ! Barbara, Bar- 
bara, Barbara !'* 

Of course the old cynic is turning up his nose 
and saying, ** This makes me tired.** But perhaps 
he forgets the time when he was twenty. Then 
we're sorry for him — all of us who aren*t cynics. 
We don*t forget that we were once twenty. But 
presently he became more rational and his mad 
stampede up and down the gallery slowed down to 
a walk. And then he came to a dead halt,' biting 
his mustache in his perplexity. 

•* Appease Aunt Charlotte !*' he said. *' By 
Jove, I believe that's easier suggested than done.*' 

And then the portieres at the far end of the 
gallery were lifted timidly, and Barbara looked in, 
breathless. 

** Oh, I supposed you would be gone long ago. 
But I was thinking, though of course I must leave 
all that to your own devices — that perhaps it 
wouldn't be necessary for you to annoy Aunt 
Charlotte more than necessary." 

" Of course not,** agreed Jack, promptly. 

" I went to the dining-room. I couldn't help 
listening. But Sir John's niece is there. And 
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everybody is quarrelling. I think it won't be 
necessary for you to break the news to Aunt 
Charlotte. She guesses the truth already. I'm 
almost sure of it. And as I said, I would go back 
to the Red Horse or the Red Lion or whatever 
the name of the inn is, and take off that uniform 
at once." 

" This very instant." 

" And although, as I said, I must leave it all to 
your own devices, yet Aunt Charlotte is growing 
old and is very irritable if you don't take her ex- 
actly right, and her eyesight is so very poor, and 
one of the sculptors sat on her lorgnette, so that if 
you hadn't on that ridiculous uniform, it wouldn't 
be necessary, perhaps — that is, not at once " 

** To know I was the pseudo son and heir ?" 

** It's no affair of mine, of course. IVe told 
you before, you must plan it all out yourself. 
But I should think that if you sent a message — 
now that she has found out that there isn't any 
son and heir, that you — the American, her cousin 
— had followed her to Mariner — the village, of 
course, and now that she is disgusted with crests 
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and pedigrees and all that — perhaps, seeing that 
all is fair in love and war— — '* 

" Barbara, you witch !'* 

" No, no ! Oh, Jack, you mustn't ! It — it's so 
sudden !" she panted. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE ALLIED POWERS. 

Ever since Sir John Mariner had paid his mem- 
orable visit to America five years ago, the exist- 
ence of Miss Glorina St. Manners-Jones had been 
one hideous nightmare. A hundred times she had 
asked herself : '* Where can he have so mysteriously 
disappeared 7' A hundred times she had been 
completely baffled in getting any satisfactory clue 
to her question. 

The Hon. Guy had dropped spiteful hints as 
broad as a Dutch frau that he had gone in search 
of a wife. But although he had returned, inso- 
lently prosperous, with a pocketful of guineas, no 
wife had been forthcoming so far as she could 
make out. From what source, then, did this 
golden stream continue to pour into the greedy 
pockets of her extravagant uncle? Her brother in 
India had ignored her feverish appeals that he 

come to her aid. So long as Sir John did not cut 
down the oaks and so long as he mortgaged no 
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more acres, the Captain was indifferent. And if it 
had been a prosperity of a few months, Miss Glo- 
rina might have possessed her soul in patience. 
But a prosperity of five years brought her to the 
extremest verge of nervous prostration. 

But her baffled curiosity, her long pent-up rage, 
and her perplexity swelled to flood-tide when 
Aunt Charlotte and Barbara put in their appear- 
ance at the Hall and she herself was refused ad- 
mission. Three times she stormed its doors. 
Three times she was repulsed by the ever vigilant 
Poppy. Then the monument and the village 
gossip connected with it ! It commemorated a 
son of the baronet — so said the gossips. A son ? 
So he had been married, then ! And this creature 
who had come to the Hall ? She must be a 
widow ; hence the age of Barbara. Then the vil- 
lage tongues had wagged still more fiercely. The 
news was fresh from the Hall — not two hours old — 
a son had returned. He was at the Hall that very 
moment ! 

The astounding nature of the tidings spurred 
Miss Glorina into instant action. She would make 
another attempt to penetrate into the mysteries 
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that very afternoon. She would sift the rumors to 
the bottom. She would confront this bold creat- 
ure who had captured her uncle. She woul'd con- 
vince herself of the existence of the son by behold- 
ing his hated features, and — grimly satisfying task 
— confront the double-faced, wicked old uncle him- 
self, and inexorably demand whatever explanations 
he had to deliver. 

Miss Glorina had thrice been denied admission. 
But this time she determined — " 

to accomplish by diplomacy 
what she had been unable to 
gain by force. Sir John was 
about to meet his Waterloo; 
and Glorina opened her cam- 
paign through the humble but 
effective agency of the cook 

So when, for the fourth time, 
she approached the Hall, it 
was by the less exalted but 
more accessible means of the 
back-kitchen. Poppy was busy m the pantry. It 
was the scullery-maid's afternoon out. The other 
maids and the men-servants were finishing their 
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dinners in the servants* hall. The cook ruled in 
solitary grandeur among her pots and pans. Miss 
Glorina opened the door and called softly, "Mary 
Anne!" 

Mary Anne dropped her rolling-pin and stood 
regarding Sir John's niece, astonished. 

*' Miss Glorina, mum !'* she cried. 

*' Hush I" whispered Miss Glorina, shutting the 
door quietly behind her. *' Is Poppy about ?** 

The cook stolidly pointed with a doughy thumb 
towards the pantry. 

** Then you are alone, Mary Anne ?" 

*' I be, mum,*' answered the cook, picking up the 
rolling-pin and wiping it energetically on her apron. 
" And Mariner 'all be that topsy turvy, a quiet 
hour to gather up your wits like, don't do a body 
no 'arm, I says." 

'' No, indeed," agreed Miss Glorina, soothingly. 
*' And all these visitors must have given you so 
much extra work, Mary Anne." 

" Work !" cried the cook, plying the rolling-pin 
with an angry energy. ** Who ever 'card me com- 
plain as there was too much work, I'd like to know?" 

** Nobody I'm sure," answered Miss Glorina, 
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trying to guess what had put the cook in such a 
bad temper. 

** Well, I should *ope not/' said the cook, shaking 
her head and banging and slapping the pastry 
viciously. " It*s sin, mum, w'at hi can't abide. 
Wat be a decent body to do w*en a sinful *ouse is 
over your *ead ? I ask 'e that.** 

*' Sin, Mary Anne ! You refer to horse-racing 
and betting and sinful extravagance, I suppose ? 
And quite right, I say.** 

" No, I don't refer to none of them there, beggin' 
your parding. Miss Glorina." 

** Then to what ?" asked puzzled Miss Glorina. 

'• To that scarlet old woman of Babylon from 
the States," groaned the cook. "Ain't the 'ussy 
up-stairs at this blessed minit, eatin' up poor meas- 
ter's substance and my puddin's as brazen as you 
please. Oh, the bold 'ussy ! I can't abear 'er. 
She borders this and borders that, and comes down 
'ere in my kitchen and makes 'er American messes. 
I'm a Primitive Methodist, if you please, mum, no 
oflfence to the Church of England, but thank 'eaven 
I can scent out sin w'en it's skulkin* round, miss.*' 

" I haven't a doubt of it, Mary Anne. But if 
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things are as bad as you say, it's your duty to give 
warning, Mary Anne/* 

** Do *e think so, mum ?" asked the cook, look- 
ing at Miss Glorina with troubled eyes. '* IVe felt 
that way myself. *orse-racin* I've stood. Bettin* 
I've stood. That 'orrid Mr. Poppy I've stood. But 
red-'anded sin I can't and won't abide." 

*' If you were a little more definite I might be 
able to advise you," said artful Miss Glorina. 

'* Oh, Miss Glorina, mum, it's my poor *eart 
hackin' and hackin' so it be, to see poor measter 
led away by that scarlet woman of Babylon. If 
only I could say a word to poor measter about the 
danger 'e's runnin' 'is soul into. Or if you'd only 
drop 'im a 'int yourself, mum," pleaded Mary 
Anne, tearfully. 

Miss Glorina shook her head. 

'* It wouldn't do for me to do it, cook. He 
has quarrelled with me and refuses to see me. But 
if he had a trusted servant who would speak to 
him fearlessly of his peril. Poppy, perhaps." 

" '/;«/" sniffed the cook contemptuously. " 'im 
Miss Glorina, mum ? I've been in Sir John's 
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'ouscold longer*!! 'im by ten years or more. The 
cold *earted 'ipocrite. I can't a-bear un.*' 

" You are just the person yourself, cook, depend 
upon it. What would you tell him ?" 

** What would I tell un ? Of the *orrors of sin, 
mum — of un'oly wedlock, that's w*at Td tell tin." 

Miss Glorina seized the cook's arm. 

" Wedlock !" she gasped. ** So Sir John is mar- 
ried and that rumor of the son is true ?" 

The cook flourished the rolling-pin impressively 
in Miss Glorina's face. 

" That's just it," she said gloomily. **/ didnt 
say so. That's just it." 

Miss Glorina shook Mary Anne till the rolling- 
pin dropped with a thud on the stone floor. 

" You can't mean it ?" she gasped. 

** I do mean ut," insisted the cook. " Ain't it 
'orrible r 

** Atrocious !" hissed Miss Glorina." 

** Poor old measter," sighed the cook. 

"You must leave," declared Miss Glorina. **At 
once." 

*' Amen," said the cook resignedly. " But it'll 
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come 'ard, mum. Twenty year if a day I've 'ad 
me place." 

** But you shall be cook here again, I promise 
you that, Mary Anne. My brother will be master 
here soon. Do your duty, Mary Anne." 

** But I ain't many savin's," whimpered the cook. 
*' And places baint on every bush, mum." 

** You shall be the cook at St Manners Grange 
in the meanwhile." 

** But maybe 'e zvos merried after all/* said the 
cook, wriggling. 

'* Then why did you say he wasn't ?" demanded 
Miss Glorina angrily. 

*' Because Jim *odges — e's keepin* company with 
me, miss, these ten year, *e's porter at the station, 
and 'e saw measter tryin* to escape from the scar- 
let woman and *eard words, too, miss, mind that." 

** What do you mean — heard words ?" 

** To the effec' of what I've told you, mum. Sir 
John was tryin' to get away from 'er and she 'eld 
'im back and there was words down there at the 
station, mum." 

*' Then you will give warning at once, Mary 
Anne/* 
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** To-morrow, mum,*' compromised the cook. 

** Now," insisted Miss Glorina inexorably. *' I 
thought you were a person of conscience, Mary 
Anne." 

She slipped a five-pound note in the cook's apron 
pocket. 

" I 'ope so," said the cook stoutly, fingering the 
note. 

" Then, M^ry Anne, do your duty. Go to him 
at once. Give him warning. Tell him why you 
cannot longer keep this situation. The reasons, 
mind you. Give them before her,'' 

** I'll spare 'er not, neither kith nor kin," said 
the biblical cook. ** Drat 'er !" 

Up-stairs Sir John had just obtained permission 
from Aunt Charlotte to smoke a big fat cigar. 
Barbara and his adopted son had that minute left 
for the gallery. The baronet was about to enter 
into elaborate explanations as to why it was nec- 
essary for his son to accept the appointment as 
secretary. 

Aunt Charlotte was expressing her disapproval 
in strong terms when angry voices sounded outside 
the dining-room. 
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The butler, the cook, and Miss Glorina were 
each raising their voices in angry expostulation. 
The butler had heard the approaching footsteps; 
and looking out of his pantry, had dropped the 
basket of silver in his astonishment in seeing the 
cook trespassing on the velvet carpet, as she made 
her way towards the drawing-room, under the 
determined guidance of Miss Glorina. 

Poppy did not stop to pick up his knives and 
forks. He ran toward the interlopers and ad- 
dressed Miss Glorina firmly. 

" Beg parding, Miss, but Sir John *as give stric* 
borders, mum, and borders is borders, mum.*' 

'* Orders concerning what, my man ?** asked 
Miss Glorina carelessly, just as if she had no concep- 
tion that she was debarred from Mariner Hall dur- 
ing the stay of Aunt Charlotte and Barbara. 

" It's as much as my place is worth, mum,** 
cried the troubled Poppy, following Miss Glorina 
and the cook. 

** Come on, Mary Anne,'* ordered Miss Glorina 
contemptuously. 

** 'ere *cre, you impident baggage,** cried Poppy 
indignantly to the cook. ** You hain*t no call hup 
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'ere. Hoff with *e now. Go on with *e to your 
pots and kittles.** 

He seized her by the arm and dragged her to 
the stairway. 

Miss Glorina seized the other arm. 

"' Mary Anne, you will do no such thing. Pay 
no heed to the creature whatever.** 

** Tm 'ere with Miss Glorina, so I be," said the 
cook, waxing bold. 

** None of your lip, now. Hoff with *e !** 

The cook hesitated and looked at Miss Glorina. 
Poppy ran before the dining-room door and barred 
the way. 

Miss Glorina did not flinch. 

*' Go in, Mary Anne, do you hear ?" 

Mary Anne did go in. This in spite of Mr. 
Poppy. She was a woman with a mission and not 
to be baffled by a plush-coated menial. Poppy 
was vigorously attacked and ejected from his sta- 
tion. Then the cook, with a martial bang at the 
door and another snort at Poppy, turned the 
handle boldly and marched upon Sir John, arms 

akimbo. 

Sir John took the fat cigar out of his mouth and 
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frowned. Aunt Charlotte looked at him enquir- 
ingly. 

" Come, come, Mary Anne, what does this mean, 
eh ?'* shouted the baronet wrathfully. 

Mary Anne gulped and opened her mouth and 
shut it again. Then she cast an uneasy glance 
backwards. But Poppy had shut the door and was 
keeping Miss Glorina from entering. 

** Get out of here, d'ye hear ?'* shouted the 
baronet a second time. *' If you weren't the best 
cook in Somerset, Fd give you warning on the 
spot." 

Mary Anne's tongue flew loose ! 

'* Warnin'! is it?" she screamed. ** Warnin'! 
It's me w'o gives warnin'. On the spot, too." 

'* Very well, now go," commanded the baronet 
angrily. 

*' No, Sir John, I ain't going till I've 'ad me 
say," declared the biblical cook, stubbornly. 

** We shall see about that," said Sir John, walk- 
ing toward the bell. 

** And 'ad my back wages — six pound ten and 
six," declared the cook, standing before the bell. 
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*' Oh, is that all/* said the baronet. " It shall be 
paid to-morrow, my good soul.*' 

** No ; t'ain*t all, Sir John. You Ve been my meas- 
ter twenty year and now it's time for me to go, 
but I ain't goin' till I've said to 'e some'at the Lord 
'as laid on me 'eart." 

** What are you talking about, you old fool ?" 

** Sir John, I was born in Mariner, I've been cook 
and scullery-maid these twenty years, but I'd sooner 
burn every pudden and cake I 'ope to make — 
weddin' cakes and all — than dwell another night in 
the tents of sin and wickedness, I tell 'e." 

** The creature is drunk," said Aunt Charlotte, 
disgusted. 

*' Drunk, you Jezebel, 'ow dare 'e take away my 
character, me a member in good standin' of the 
Primitive Meihodist church. It's you I'm talkin* 
to, you tinklin' cymbal, you 'ussy, 'old your tongue, 
or rU slap 'e. Oh, you impident thing. And 
710W, Sir John, I leave 'e to the 'ands of Miss 
Glorina." 

*' Miss Glorina," faltered Sir John. 

** Ees, Miss Glorina. She's outside there waitin' 
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till I be through. SheUl tell 'e all IVe told 'e and 
more too, Vm thinkin*/* 

The biblical cook enjoyed Sir John's discomfit- 
ure hugely. 

** And if you'll take my advice, Sir John, you'll 
send that old Jezebel packin' back to the States 
with her bad morils. Now, Sir John, I bid 'e 
good-atternoon and shake the dust of this *ouse off 
my feet forever." 

*' I never heard such absolute impudence," said 
Aunt Charlotte. " Is she drunk or is she crazy ?" 

** Crazy, to a certainty," said the puzzled host. 
** I cannot imagine what could have enraged her so. 
She was sane enough till to-day." 

*' She should be put in an asylum. Sir John, my 
nerves are sadly wracked." 

*^ Dear cousin !" 

There was a confused sound of scuffling caused 
by the Primitive Methodist cook, holding her feet 
obstinately stiff, as Mr. Poppy dragged her down- 
stairs to her pots and pans. Then there was a 
quiet, subdued knock. The door opened softly. 
Miss Glorina entered, apparently quite unconscious 
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of the late disturbance caused by the fiery enthu- 
siasm of the biblical cook. 
" Uncle r she said, *' How do you do T 
Sir John cast up his eyes despairingly. 
" Ah, Glorina, dear love, good afternoon." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

IN CLOSE SIEGE. 

Sir John nervously adjusted his monocle. 

*' Er — ah, you have ridden over, dear love ?" 

'* To see you ; yes,'* answered Miss Glorina, look- 
ing significantly at Aunt Charlotte. 

Aunt Charlotte drew herself up stiffly. 

" Oh, if 1 am in the way," she cried. 

** Not at all, cousin, not at all. We are of one 
family and can share any secrets that may burden 
our hearts. Be seated, Glorina, love, be seated. 
You — ahem — have heard me speak of Aunt Char- 
lotte, I think ?" 

** Never," said Miss Glorina. 

" It is true you have not honored me with many 
visits lately, my dear. Then let me present you to 
your Aunt Charlotte. This, cousin, is Glorina 
love, my niece." 

-Miss Glorina glanced over her shoulder and 
nodded her head contemptuously. Aunt Charlotte 
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had arisen from her seat. She re-seated herself 
hastily, her back to Glorina. 

" We have known one another for years," said Sir 
John, pleadingly. 

"At least five," interrupted Aunt Charlotte, 
haughtily. 

'* Certainly, at least five. We have corres- 
ponded, love,'* explained the baronet. 

Miss Glorina smiled skeptically and cast her eyes 
up to the ceiling. 

** Ever since you were good enough to be my 
guest at Clifton, dear Sir John," continued Aunt 
Charlotte, glaring at the niece over her shoulder. 

" Precisely. And since then family interests 
have united us " 

*' Though separated by the broad Atlantic, Sir 
John." 

" And, ahem, your Aunt Charlotte, dear love, has 
been so good as to favor us with a visit." 

" A brief visit, if I am not welcomed by the 
family," threatened Aunt Charlotte, angrily. 

" It is strange. Sir John, that I have been kept 
in ignorance of these our American, or rather j^wr 
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American relatives,** challenged Miss Glorina over 
her shoulder. 

** Not at all, my love. Not at all," declared Sir 
John uneasily. " Now very likely, my dear, you 
have not heard of the West Indian Mariners ?" 

" No, of course I have not," replied Miss Glo- 
rina, scornfully. 

** Nor (it is barely possible) of the New Zealand 
Mariners," continued the baronet with a bland 
forebearance. 

** Never." 

** Then Glorina, dear love, be reasonable. Is it 
strange that you are not so well acquainted as you 
could wish with the American branch of the Mar- 
iners r 

*' This is a ridiculous farce we are playing, 
uncle. Why not end it ?" 

'* Sir John !" cried Aunt Charlotte protestingly. 

** I — er — beg your pardon, Glorina ?" 

** Oh, it is useless to plead with you, no doubt. 
But perhaps you will be so good as to tell me if 
any have died hereabouts?" 

Miss Glorina gazed scornfully at the monument 
through the window. 
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" Very likely, my dear — quite likely. I do not 
take the census, however. Perhaps it would be 
well to see the census taker for particulars/* 

** You understand, uncle, perfectly well to what 
I refer. Prevarication will not deceive me." 

Aunt Charlotte made frantic signs to Sir John 
behind his niece's back that he should not betray 
the part she had taken in the monument's erection. 
The monument was not a favorite topic with Aunt 
Charlotte. Sir John smiled at her reassuringly. 

"A monument, my love ?" He waved his cigar 
enquiringly. 

** Certainly. You can see it from here. Whom 
docs it commemorate ?" 

*' Ah, yes, that shaft of granite ? I fear that no 
explanations I could ofTer, love, would be satisfac- 
tory." 

'* Nevertheless, I insist on them. Some day my 
brother will inherit this estate. Any defacement 
of the property it is my duty to resent." 

" I should have preferred, Glorina," answered 
Sir John, avoiding the enquiring gaze of Aunt 
Charlotte, ** to have left the subject in silence. I 
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fear you may think me egotistic. Modesty does 
not prompt one to publish the truth always.'* 

** Let us have no more words, uncle, if you please. 
Whv does the monument stand on the knoll in the 
park ?" 

*' Well, if you insist, there is nothing for it but to tell 
the truth. Certainly I have no secrets from my 
Glorina. The monument, my love, is to myself.** 

- To whom ?'* 

" Myself, my love. Did I not speak plainly ?" 

" Nonsense," said Miss Glorina sharply. 

*' It is true that that is not exactly the truth. 
At present it is no more than a mere block of gran- 
ite. It has no spiritual, no deep significance. But 
after my death, it will have that significance.*' 

'' But why should you erect a monument before 
your decease T' 

" I could not erect it after my decease, could I, 
love ?" 

*'You understood what I meant, uncle. Your 
family would attend to that." 

** Of that, dear love, I have had my doubts. At 
least, they might not choose a situation I should 
like. So I have settled the difficulty for them. 
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And it happens, as perhaps you are aware, my dear, 
that I am not always abundantly blessed with the 
goods of this world as I could wish ; so, fearful 
lest Providence should cut me off in my prime, 
when my pockets are empty, I have taken the pre- 
caution to erect the monument when they happen 
to be full. Is it quite clear now, dear love ?" 

Miss Glorina St. Manners-Jones pushed her 
chair back angrily and walked over to the window. 
The tip of the hated monument squinted at her im- 
pudently over the oaks of the avenue. 

" Any other questions, dear love ?*' asked Sir 
John, serenely. 

His niece clenched her gloves in her hands and 
wished she were a man, that she might inflict physi- 
cal chastisement upon her jeering uncle. But 
she said nothing. Her indignation was too great. 

Sir John took advantage of her back being 
turned to prevent any unpleasant friction of ideas 
between his niece and Aunt Charlotte. Together 
they might both arrive at truths too embarrassing 
for his comfort and happiness. But nothing was 
simpler than to take precaution that this possible 
alliance between the two be out of the question, 
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First of all, he put his fingers to his lips and 
shook his head warningly. Then slowly, very slow- 
ly, he tapped his forehead, elevating his eyebrows, 
gazing fixedly at Aunt Charlotte the while. 

" You don't mean it ?** whispered Aunt Char- 
lotte, looking at Miss Glorina's back. 

** Is it possible you haven't noticed it ?'* whis- 
pered back the baronet in astonishment. " I have 
to be very patient with her. She is perfectly harm- 
less, poor creature, but once she loved my dear 
Jack. He did not reciprocate this attachment. 
Hence her condition. She will mention his name 
presently. We must be very patient, I have to 
deceive her, poor thing." 

Aunt Charlotte's anger at Glorina's rudeness 
changed to compassion. 

" Poor, unfortunate creature," she whispered 
back, ** now I can understand her strange behavior 
and her animosity. I might have guessed some- 
thing was wrong." 

" Be very careful not to provoke her by oppo- 
sition," warned the baronet, softly. " On no ac- 
count mention the name of Jack. Pretend that 
he is dead or never existed." 
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Aunt Charlotte nodded her head sympatheti- 
cally. 

The noddings of the head and whisperings be- 
tween Sir John and his newly-acquired relative, 
made Miss Glorina quite lose her temper. She 
turned from the window and strode towards the 
uncle, her hands still clenched passionately. 

"Yes; I have a thousand questions to ask/* 
she cried tempestuously. ** But why should I ask 
them of you ? You would deceive me as usual. 
I might ask you, why have you deceived me 
about your son, if the village rumor is true that you 
have a son lately returned from the wars? But 
would you answer me ? No, no, you put your head 
together with this woman and sneer at me. I 
know it.*' 

" No ; I am sure we wouldn't sneer at you, 
poor child," said Aunt Charlotte soothingly. "I 
wouldn't excite myself if I were you. Why 
don't you take a nap ? You would feel better, 
I'm sure." 

" Don't speak to me. Don't dare to speak to 
me," cried Miss Glorina tearfully. ** It is you who 
have caused this mischief, I know it. Uncle, I 
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appeal to you frankly. Why are you deceiving me 
and my brother in this manner ? If it is true that 
you and this American cousin are the parents of a 
son that is to inherit the estates of Mariner, then 
in Heaven's name say so and don't torture me 
with this wretched uncertainty any longer." 

Aunt Charlotte nodded at Sir John expressively. 

'* But my dear love, I have no son/' declared 
the baronet, solemnly. 

Miss Glorina sank despairingly in a seat. 

*' Of course you would deny it," she said. '* To 
lie is second nature with you." 

** Hush ! Gently, darling. Don't excite your- 
self, I beg," said Aunt Charlotte patiently. 

** Oh, you viper ! Don't dare to speak to me, 
you contaminate the very air. Oh !" 

'' Glorina, calm yourself," said Sir John, 
sternly. 

" You, uncle," screamed Miss Glorina hysteri- 
cally, ** I could forgive. It is very plain that you 
are in this abandoned creature's clutches. You 
are in your dotage. The monument shows that. 
When my brother comes I will have you put 
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under surveillance. But this adventuress — oh, oh, 
her cool insolence is unbearable — unbearable.'* 

*' Poor, misguided dear," purred Aunt Char- 
lotte. '* There, there, don't worry, it will be all 
right. Gently, gently.** 

" Uncle, uncle, that creature will drive me crazy. 
Do you want to send me to an insane asylum ? 
Take her away. Take her away.** 

Aunt Charlotte rose and stood behind the table. 
The vehemence of Sir John's niece actually alarmed 
her. 

" I — I think I had better find Barbara,** she said 
falteringly to her host. 

Miss Glorina pushed her back in her chair. 

** You shall hear me, whether you wish it or no. 
You think you have deceived me. He has de- 
ceived you. You have given him money. Oh, I 
know it. Wife or no wife, it is you who have pam- 
pered him. Answer to the contrary, if you dare.'* 

** Oh, I wish you would calm yourself, my dear 
child. You will make yourself ill if you get so 
excited," 

*' Glorina, behave yourself," commanded Sir 
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John. ** Leave the house at once. This is not 
seemly.** 

" Oh, don't excite her, Sir John. I implore you 
not to excite her,'* cried Aunt Charlotte, edging 
her chair fearfully away. 

** Seemly, uncle ! You amuse me. Who are- 
you who should talk of things not being seemly. 
All the village is talking of your disgraceful con- 
duct. Your very servants refuse to stay in the 
house. Seemly indeed ! You have forbidden me 
to come to the house with good reason. I have 
no doubt that my intrusion is awkward for you. 
But I am here, and I shall not allow any brutal 
servant to drag me away before I sift matters to 
the bottom. If you have no regard for our name, 
I have. I scorn to leave that shameless old woman 
triumphant. I have too much regard for decency 
and right. I refuse to leave this house until you 
tell me the truth or until that woman takes her de- 
parture. And now scheme and plot, the two of 
you, I scorn you both." 

Then Miss Glorina swept by frightened Aunt 
Charlotte and snapped her fingers in her face. 
Then she calmly unlocked the door of the boudoir 
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of Sir John's late mother and seated herself defi- 
antly, prepared to fight until the bitter end, and if 
possible to secure Sir John's surrender. 

** Oh, Sir John, what a dreadful woman,'* gasped 
Aunt Charlotte, half fainting with sheer fright. 
;* Is — is she quite safe to be around ?" 

** Evidently not, dear cousin," said the baronet, 
fanning her vigorously. ** Evidently not. A most . 
violent paroxysm. It was the dear lad's return. 
I am afraid this has been a great shock to your 
nerves ?" 

" Oh, excruciating, agonizing ! I tried in vain to 
calm her. But I certainly did not succeed. First 
a crazy cook ! Then your niece ! Oh, oh, it was 
dreadful !" 

Sir John fanned her in silence. Aunt Charlotte 
shut her eyes languidly. 

The baronet heaved a sigh of intense relief. The 
danger had been great, but his genius for prevari- 
cation had saved the day. It was a master-stroke 
— that insanity of Glorina's. Supposing she did 
continue to remain at the Hall ? Very well, then 
no doubt Aunt Charlotte would insist on leaving. 
Or if she did not, he would go himself. The ap- 
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pointment of the equerry had come in very pat. 
All went well. What would Guy say when he 
heard of it ? 

Sir John's curiosity was to be satisfied on that 
point sooner than he dreamed of. There was a 
quick step on the terrace without, a boyish laugh, 
and a dashing young officer, in a uniform of the 
Hussars, resplendent with gold braiding and shin- 
ing sabretasche and silver baldric and jingling 
spurs, threw open the French window, leaped in 
the middle of the room, flung his busby jubilantly 
in the air, and hurled himself on Sir John's neck. 

" Daddy, dear, dear old governor, here I am I 
Your Jack has come back — delivered from a watery 
grave." 

It was the Hon. Guy Tifton. A day too late to 
enact the role of the son and heir. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER. 

The Hon. Guy hugged his uncle about the neck 
convulsively, while the baronet directed sly but 
savage kicks at his nephew's shins. Had the 
young gentleman from the University of Oxford 
understood these hints, that his demonstrations of 
filial affection were not precisely h propos, perhaps 
outraged justice mi^ht have been baffled a few 
hours longer in calling checkmate on Sir John's 
too wayward career. But the nephew hailed these 
pedal rebukes as discreet signs of his uncle's delight 
at his unexpected arrival and succor. Other signs 
of his disapproval the baronet would have made, 
had not his nephew's arms entwined his neck so 
enthusiastically that he was well-nigh* strangled, 
while the young scapegrace whispered : " Come in 
the nick of time, eh ? Glorina just retreated ? 
Heard her voice outside. Beastly fall on hunting- 
field or been here sooner. Where's Barbara ? 
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That the old party? Aunt Charlotte? Well, 
watch me/* 

Before Sir John could so much as get a gasp of 
air, the Hon. Guy, pausing for a moment in wrapt, 
eager anticipation, flung himself into the arms of 
bewildered Aunt Charlotte : 

** My benefactress, my dear, generous aunt, my 
guardian angel, my more than mother, Heaven be 
blessed that I am spared to embrace you. Don't 
be frightened. I'm no ghost. It's I — Jack." 

He seized the poor lady in his arms and im- 
printed kisses on her nose, her cheek-bones, her 
bangs. Then he struck an attitude and awaited for 
some demonstration on the part of Aunt Char- 
lotte and Sir John. 

They came. But not such as he had expected. 
There were deep, puzzled curses of anger and as- 
tonishment from Sir John, and hysterics and 
screams from Aunt Charlotte. It was Guy's turn 
to stare bewildered. 

"You needn't be afraid. I'm not a ghost. Tm 

Jack. Your Jack. Your nephew. Delivered 
from a watery grave. Don't you understand ? I'm 
flesh and blood. Kiss me, aunt, kiss your Jack." 
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Aunt Charlotte beat the air with her hands. 

'• Go away !" she screamed. ** Go away ! Go 
away ! Am I crazy or is everybody else ? Take 
him away, Sir John, take him away !" 

" What the deuce do you mean, sir ?" shouted 
Sir John. " Don't you see that she is going into 
hysterics ?** 

** Well, this is a pretty welcome home," grumbled 
the Hon. Guy, looking deeply hurt. 

" I — I — I have ne — never suf — suffered so in — in 
— in my life," panted Aunt Charlotte. *' First of all 
that cook ! Then that crazy young woman ! And 
now this man. Oh, oh, oh." 

** But there's nothing to be frightened at, dear 
aunt. Don't you understand ? This is Jack. You 
have mourned him as drowned. But he is saved — 
come to thank you. It's Jack, come to love you. 
It's Jack who's been in Egypt, who was reported 
, to have gone down with the transport. Your 
Jack ! Don't you know you gave me * The Devil ' 
and * Beelzebub ?' The dickens, sir," cried the 
exasperated nephew turning to Sir John, " can't 
you say you're glad to see me ? Come, governor, 
give me a shake of the hand." 
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He seized his uncle's hand and pressed it in an 
athletic grip that brought the tears to the baronet's 
eyes. The Hon. Guy noted them with satisfaction. 

** Oh, the dear old governor, you're cut up. I 
might have guessed it. You are too moved to speak. 
I ought to have prepared you. The surprise has 
been too great, eh ? The revulsion too much 
for poor auntie, too. Come, that's all right. We 
are all right now, eh ? The dear old man. Brace 
up." 

Aunt Charlotte was battling feebly for breath. 
She shrunk back fearfully in her chair from the 
boisterous endearments of Sir John's nephew. As 
for Sir John himself, he stood speechless. Even 
his bubbling spring of excuses was dried up by the 
continual drain that had been made on them the 
whole day long. 

" What is it ? The cholera ? You are afraid of 
cholera? Oh, I'm thoroughly disinfected," wailed 
the son and heir, number two. " Don't be afraid of 
me. Well, if I had supposed you would have been 
so cool as this I would have gone down with the 
transport, by Jupiter I would." 

The Hon. Guy stalked angrily about the room, 
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his sabre clanking loudly. He stared at Sir John 
savagely as he passed. The latter returned the 
look with interest. 

"Oh you puppy, you blundering jackanapes," 
he muttered as his nephew walked past him. " Get 
out of here! Get out. For Heaven's sake, get 
OUT." 




"What's the row?" hissed back the nephew, 
clanking the sabre and jingling the spurs to drown 
out his voice. "Get out! Didn't you send for 
me? And ain't I here?" 
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" Hush ! Make no excuse. Get out. Get out. 



GET- 



»» 



The baronet groaned. Aunt Charlotte was on 
her feet. Suspicion spoke in every line of her face 
— suspicion that would not be satisfied with 
plausible excuses. He felt that the end had come 
and abandoned himself to despair. Aunt Char- 
lotte clutched the pseudo officer of Hussars by 
both arms and glared angrily in his face. 

** Who are you ? What are you ? Answer me ! 
Who are you ? Do you hear ? Who are you ?** 

It began to dawn on the Hon. Guy that some- 
thing was wrong — seriously wrong. 

** Why, Jack, of course/' he said, casting an un- 
easy glance at his uncle, who threw up his arms in 
despair. 

*' Jack who ? Do you hear me. Jack ivko f 

** Your Jack ! Who's going to marry Barbara, 
you know." 

'* Indeed ! Then, Sir John, who is the other 
Jack now making love to my niece in the gallery ?" 

Aunt Charlotte turned on the baronet with the 
ferocity of a tigress. 

" Er — eh — he must be an impostor, my love " 
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was the baronet's somewhat unsatisfactory expla- 
nation. 

** An impostor !" repeated Aunt Charlotte with 
withering scorn. ** I begin to think there is more 
than one, Sir John Mariner. I have hitherto 
crushed every doubt ruthlessly beneath my heel, 
but they will rise, Sir John. They will rise, I 
say." 

" Most distressing, I'm sure, but if you would 
but let me explain ** 

** I will beg you to defer any explanations for 
the present," said Aunt Charlotte icily. " This 
young gentleman, X}ci\% gallant officer, will no doubt 
favor me with all the explanations necessary. Now, 
sir, are you aware that there is another officer of 
the Hussars who has had the cholera, who has 
been campaigning in Egypt, who has been so good 
as to shower blessings of gratitude on my head for 
hunters, who is at present with my niece in the 
gallery ?" 

The Hon. Guy cocked his eye at his uncle. 
The baronet had been making frantic efforts to 
attract his nephew's attention and now twisted his 
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mouth to signify that he should declare that the 
young man in the library was another Jack. 

" Of course I — er — I couldn*t say very — with any 
degree of certainty, aunt, but '* 

" Don't call me aunt, sir." 

** As I say, I couldn't be absolutely certain, be- 
cause I have only just come from Egypt, but I 
should say, that is, judging from \i\\2X you say, that 
is, I should say, that he was the other — er — Jack." 

The Hon. Guy took a deep breath and wondered 
what was going to happen next. 

** The other Jack ! Absurd ! Do you mean to 
say you have another brother called Jack ?** 

Sir John nodded violently behind his nephew's 
back. 

"Oh, yes, certainly ! Tve another brother." 

" And you say his name is Jack ?" demanded 
Aunt Charlotte. 

** Certainly ! Er — I am Jack number one, you 
know. Er — he's Jack number two. Do you 
see ?" 

** The circumstances are very peculiar, my dear 
Charlotte," said Sir John feverishly. " But I am 
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sure that if you would but permit me to ex- 
plain " 

" You will oblige me if you please, Sir John 
Mariner, by holding your tongue/' 

*• Certainly, my love, certainly. But if you would 
but permit me to explain my little joke '* 

Aunt Charlotte ignored the baronet haughtily. 

*' And wasn't that rather confusing — two Jacks ?'* 

" Not at all. Not at all,** answered the Hon. 
Guy with the recklessness of despair. ** Because 
you see — because you see, in the first place, you 
see, everybody used to address us as Jack and 
John. When they called Jack— John, I mean, I 
answered ; and when they called John — I mean 
Jack — er — I answered. You see there was no rea- 
son for any confusion." 

" So I should judge," said Aunt Charlotte, grim 
as a Presbyterian moderator scenting heresy. 

" You see Jack was never at home — at least not 
very often. He was a wild sort of fellow and all 
that." 

" I was just going to tell you of the innocent 
little deception when we were interrupted by the 
cook. I always think it best to be frank in these 
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matters, because after all truth will prevail," pleaded 
Sir John. 

'* Will yo\x please hold your tongue, or will you 
not ?*' demanded Aunt Charlotte wrathfuUy. 

The baronet gazed at Aunt Charlotte sorrow* 
fully. 

** I am afraid, dear cousin, we do not understand 
each other so well as we should. You are not 
angry with me, I trust, dear Charlotte ?'* 

The question was never answered. Unceremoni- 
ously, his teeth chattering, his calves shaking like 
jelly, Poppy staggered into the room, pale as 
death. 

** * Son and Heir !* "he gasped. 

Sir John forgot all about his troubles with Aunt 
Charlotte. All his hopes were based on the race- 
horse. Now that it was little use trying to dam 
up the gathering flood of Aunt Charlotte's suspi- 
cions, he had only the governorship to hope for. 
That lost, he must again come under the firm 
and wholesome, but galling rule of dear love 
Glorina. Giddy and sick with fear, he clutched 
the servant's plush coat. 
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** Speak out, man,** he cried. "What is it? 
For Heaven's sake speak." 

" It's all hover," groaned Poppy. ** Pore 
crittur. And I 'ad six pounds on *im." 

" What is it ?" cried the Hon. Guy, shaking 
him. 

'* 'e *s dead,^' wept Poppy. 

***Son and Heir' dead?" repeated the baronet, 
trembling. 

" Fell down in 'is tracks," said Poppy, wiping his 
eyes. " And, Sir John, I'll trouble you for my 
back wage, if you please, sir. I'm 'ard 'it, sir — 
'ard 'it. Six months' back pay, if you please, sir." 

"Hard hit, you old fool, I've lost a governor- 
ship, a horse, a cousin, and a fortune — " 

Miss Glorina entered. She made no effort to 
disguise her triumph. 

" I have heard everything, dear, affectionate, 
noble uncle," she said genially. 

"And my freedom," groaned the baronet, sink- 
ing into a chair, utterly dejected. 

** Where is the gallery ?*' asked Aunt Charlotte 
brokenly of the butler. 

Her grief was too great for reproaches. All her 
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castles in Spain were tumbling about her ears and 
she was crushed. It had been a dazzling dream. 
But pedigrees and crests and heraldry no longer 
had any glamour for her. She would return to 
America— to her Quaker ancestors — to the sober 
traditions of leather. 

" I hope that you are at last convinced that he 
has been deceiving you," cried Miss Glorina malici- 
ously to Aunt Charlotte. 

" No more than she has deceived me, I assure 
you, dear love Glorina," protested the baronet 
eagerly. 

" Ah, so she deceived you, dear innocent ?" gaily 
asked Miss Glorina. Her relief that her brother, 
the captain, was still heir, disposed her to be 
lenient. 

"She led me into temptation," declared the 
baronet solemnly. 

Aunt Charlotte could no longer keep silence. 
** You viper, how dare you say so ? / lead you into 
temptation ?" 

'* Certainly," answered the baronet, cocking his 
eye at her impudently. " She palmed herself off 
as a Mariner, dear love !" 
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" Ah, I knew it," said Miss Glorina with intense 
satisfaction. 

" She's no more a Mariner than Poppy/* said the 
baronet, still leering at Aunt Charlotte. ** She used 
to spell her name with two r's.** 

Aunt Charlotte drew herself up defiantly and 
slowly surveyed Sir John Mariner and his niece 
through the lorgnette. But since one of the sculp- 
tors had sat on the right glass, an eyeless lorgnette 
was not enough to dim Miss Glorina St. Manners- 
Jones* triumph. 

It was at this moment that Barbara, who had 
been discreetly listening outside, gave Aunt Char- 
lotte the message that Jack had despatched in all 
speed from the inn. 

** The servant brought it this very minute,** said 
innocent Barbara. " I should think it might be 
important.** 

Aunt Charlotte read it on the spot. It covered 
her retreat very nicely. And when she had read 
it, she crushed it in her hand, not in contempt, but 
for very joy. 

*' Oh, Barbara, child, it*s from Jack ! The dear 
boy! The real Jack. He has actually followed 
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us here, from America ! The dear devoted fellow ! 
Come, child, this is 110 place for you. We will 
leave this — this impostor. And reniemher, Bar- 
bara, we arc not related to these people of Mariner 
Hall." 

And again Aunt Charlotte raised her eyeless 
lorgnette and gazed at the baronet who waved his 
hand genially in return. 

Then he sighed and looked timidly at his niece. 




"Uncle!" cried Miss Glorina, after Poppy had 
followed Aunt Charlotte out. (Guy had escaped 
long ago.) 
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" My dear, dear love ?" 

"Well?" 

" Well, my love ?" 

" It is all over.** 

Again Sir John sighed deeply. " All over, my 
love." 

**You are ready to listen to reason at last?*' 

" Yes, my love." 

** You give up horse-racing ?*' 

** Yes, my love/* 

" Betting ?'* 

" Yes, my love.* 

"You mortgage no more acres — cut down no^ 
more oaks ?*' 

" No, my love.** 

" You have only one bottle at dinner?*' 

** Yes, my love." 

"You never speak to Guy in my presence?*' 

" No, my love.'* 

" You are quite amenable to reason ?** 
" Yes, my love.** 

" Very well ! I will write you out a cheque for 
this quarter, less three hundred and fifty pounds 
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due these five years on the oaks you cut down in 
the Cothelstone Copse. You remember?" 
** Thank you, my love.** 



THE END. 
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